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Durine the year 1872, by direction of President Grant, I made two 
trips across the continent for the purpose of Indian peace-making. It 
came about somewhat in this way. Mr. Vincent Colyer, a recognized 
friend of the Indian, had made, as a government official, extensive 
journeys among numerous tribes during the preceding year, some of 
them reaching to the extreme Southwest. His reports were elaborate, 
full of incidents, and gave satisfaction to the peace-policy advocates. 
But as there were still numerous bands roaming through the Territo- 
ries, the atmosphere was burdened with complaints. The most noted 
band, that which claimed the famous Cochise for a leader, was still 
alleged to be in open war. His men were preying upon the scattered 
settlements and extending their thieving expeditions beyond our bound- 
aries into Mexico. ° 

Father Lang, as the well-known Friend of the Indian Commission 
was called, opposed as he was, according to his faith, to war, conceived 
the project of utilizing the military arm. He began by proposing to 
dispatch me, a soldier, without arms, to the troubled district to bring 
the Indians to peace. He visited the Honorable Secretary and said, 
“Why not send General Howard?” .The Secretary carried the matter 
to the President, who replied, “ Yes, certainly ; send him. There is no 
harm in one more trial for peace.” Of course I went. 

The first journey began early in March, and was by way of San 
Francisco and the Pacific; thence via the Gulf of California and the 
Colorado River. 

The second was through Denver, Santa Fé, and across the Territory 
of New Mexico. 
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The first expedition had a moderate success, and was, though less 
hazardous, most important in preliminary peace measures which paved 
the way to the second. After a month’s ranging from tribe to tribe in 
Arizona, to acquaint and become acquainted, I succeeded in effecting a 
remarkable field meeting. There were assembled on the Arivipa, in 
the neighborhood of old Camp Grant, various tribes of Indians, tame 
and wild, who hated each other, Mexican residents and white men 
more or less emancipated from civilized restraints, with the governor, 
the Territorial officers, and United States soldiers. 

Several Apache children, who had been stolen after the Camp 
Grant massacre of Indians, were brought back, and finally restored to 
the tribe to which they belonged. Pimas and Papigos and Apaches, 
that had fought each other for half a century, came to embrace after 
the Indian manner, and made mutual promises of enduring peace amid 
the moistened eyes of the lookers-on. Santo, an old chief with a short 
neck and thick hair sprinkled with gray, said, “ Now the canyons will 
be filled up and the crooked trails be straightened and smoothed.” He 
set a piece of quartz in the midst, and remarked, “ While this stone 
lasts there shall be peace !” 

After considerable anxious diplomacy and the risk of a midnight 
visit to a wild Apache camp, I secured delegates for Washington. It 
was an odd group. They represented tribes hundreds of miles apart, 
and each tribe spoke a different language. There were, ten, including 
the interpreter, who was really a half-breed, leaning strongly to the 
Indian side. His Mexican blood was indicated by his name,—Concep- 
cion. He had spent the greater part of his life among Indians. Of 
the ten, two were Pimas, one a Papigo from near Tucson, two Date 
Creek Indians, and the other five Apaches distinguished by the rivers 
or mountains where their people roamed. 

One hundred miles east of the Arivipa, over and beyond jagged 
hills and flinty canyons with trails not yet smoothed by Santo’s proph- 
ecy, we find Camp Apache. Here the company is completed. Here are 
the last parting scenes, so wonderfully like those among whiter faces 
when a steamship is departing for a lengthy voyage. Indians had 
come in to the post for rations. They sat on the ground, as multitudes 
have always sat, and waited for the distribution of bread. There were 
many tears and much apprehension at this parting. Eskeltecela, the 
eldest chief, who made me look into his large, steady eye to see that 
there was no badness there, drew me to see his wife and daughters, and 
made me explain and promise. Old Santo praised me over and over 
to the children of Miguel and Pedro, to reassure their hearts. For, 
be it remembered, this was no light thing, this going to Washington ! 
These Indians had heretofore never seen a telegraph-post nor a railway. 
My old professor, Cleveland, the chemist and geologist, forty years ago 
saw his first rail track and rail-carriage. His eyes sparkled behind his 
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spectacles with new delight, and his face wrinkled into a wondering 
smile at the sight. But he shook his head, and declared, “ I’m too old ; 
T’ll not risk it.” So, never did he ride, except in his old well-tried 
chaise, from the Androscoggin to Boston. What was the risk of the 
venturesome Atneas, who only journeyed from Troy, by the way of the 
African coast, to Italy, to these prospective three thousand miles 
through vast regions to them unknown? I did not wonder at their 
fears, but at their simple confidence in a white man’s promise of a 
return. 

Besides the Indians, we here added to the party the Arizona super- 
intendent, Dr. Bendell, and Mr. Cook, the Pima Indian teacher. These, 
with Captain Wilkinson, my aide-de-camp, the drivers of the wagons, 
and a few soldiers, completed the company. Our conveyances were an 
old lofty six-mule wagon, Dr. Bendell’s four-mule ambulance, and a 
few saddle-horses. 

Now behold our improvised chariots, with Indian outriders! We 
go from “Apache,” that green plateau snuggled away among the 
Sierras, taking up our eastward march. Our first camp is made where 
there is a glade-like opening in the almost eontinuous forest. “ Apache 
men must not work!” So says half-blind Miguel, as he bends his soli- 
tary eye on me when I begin to gather sticks for the camp-fire. “We 
must all work,” I reply. “Take the hatchet and come and help me, 
Miguel.” “Tatah no work; white tatah no work.” “TI am as big a 
tétah as you are, Miguel,” I laughingly rejoin. Thereupon he joined 
me, half in sport, and the rest follow suit. This was the first lesson. 

Before long he would spring to anticipate me in this kind of choring. 
One should have been there to have seen those wild faces as the appli- 
ances of civilization, new to them, from time to time dawned upon 
them. After the fire was started and the cooking well begun, a square 
piece of canvas, like the fly of a tent, was spread upon the ground, and 
a plate with knife and fork put into position for each guest. Of course 
I was the host, and sat at the head of this lowly table. The easiest: 
position was cross-legged, like the tailor on his bench. Some of the 
Indians squatted, some leaned sideways and forward like the disciples 
in the picture of the Supper, and some of the white men kneeled. 

After the viands were placed, it was difficult to resist the call of 
appetite till the shortest grace had been said. Soon the preliminary 
reverent uncovering of the head became a potent sign. 

We also, rather awkwardly at first, began the use of those knives, 
forks, and spoons. Pedro, for example, who acquired polite processes 
fastest, would spear the slice of bread with his fork while yet he took 
the meat in his fingers; while Louis, of the Pimas, who spoke four 
languages, and whose broad braids of hair, shining black, hung to his 
calves, and the demure old Santo were obliged to have, to preserve their 
equanimity, considerable meal-time extension. 
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My Sabbath drill was for a while a little irksome. It was, I think, 
at the end of the second day, when the order was given to halt till Mon- 
day. The restless Miguel came to me, mounted on his gray pony, and, 
with a Chinaman’s brevity, said, “ Miguel go,—his house,—come back.” 
Mr. Cook shook his head, and long-haired Louis said, “No more 
Miguel.” Three days afterwards, when we had emerged from the 
forest and had entered upon those vast overland stretches of the tree- 
less wilderness, we caught sight of a supple horseman riding at an 
angle towards our party. As soon as he was near enough for recogni-' 
tion I was glad to hear the doubting Louis say, “ He Aqui Apache, 
Miguel!” It was indeed Miguel, true to his word. This return was 
the more gratifying to me as an earnest of the confidence which I 
wished to repose in these Indians. I have trusted Indians and white 
men, and have been betrayed. Who has not? Still, until I lose all 
faith in man I shall not cease to test the principle that has usually 
worked well, that trust begets trust. The exceptions may be numbered 
on the fingers, whereas the rule is abiding. 

I shall not soon forget the second Sabbath. We were near that 
muddy stream, in New Mexico, called the Puerco. A little abandoned 
hut, the only sign of habitation, was hastily cleaned of the dust and 
rubbish that other sojourners had left on the floors; a few sticks for 
fire-wood, after much search, were gathered, and the provisions un- 
packed and brought in; but soon our men reported that the animals 
would not drink the water of the creek. Then the white men were 
vexed at me for halting there. The little town, but a few miles ahead, 
was across the Rio Grande, but a ferry was said to be running. The 
place was full of whisky, and I dreaded exceedingly the spending a 
night and a day where the temptations would be so great to the Indians, 
the drivers, and the soldiers. Therefore I persisted in remaining at the 
Puerco. 

At night we set aside pails filled from the creamy stream, hoping 
that the water-mud would settle. But in the morning the water had 
not cleared. It was still such a clayey porridge that nobody could 
drink it. The thirsty horses pawed the brink, and, catching the hateful 
stuff in their lips, held their noses high in air, rejecting it with their 
own peculiar indignant protest. But fortunately for my peace of mind, 
Concepcion, and Anteneto, the young Pima chief, while wandering over 
the ground came across a natural basin of clear water. The anxiety 
was over and we were fairly supplied. 

There is nothing more effective in winning the temporary good 
behavior of savage or unruly men than to bring them under the in- 
fluence of a simple religious service. And a permanent foothold re- 
sults in behalf of civilization if the soul is thus brought by divine help 
into the regenerated condition. Mrs. Browning beautifully says,— 
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‘‘ And not to work in vain [one] must comprehend 
Humanity, and so work humanly, 
And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 
As God did first.”’ 


The harvest is consequent upon the seed-sowing. In keeping with this 
faith we held a brief service. Captain Wilkinson gave zest to the 
mixture of talk and Scripture by the richness of his voice in song. 
Once he sang “ The Cleansing Fountain.” After his closing verse— 


‘‘'When we’ve been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 
We've no less days to sing God’s praise 
Than when we first begun’’— 


I noticed that Pedro, who certainly could not have understood the 
words, was in tears. He arose, went straight to the captain, and folded 
him in his arms, saying, with a softened voice, “ Bueno, bueno.” It 
was about the only Spanish word that he could utter. Another inci- 
dent occurred here illustrative of the quickness of outward conformity 
to technical usage. I have mentioned Mr. Cook, the Pima teacher. 
He was a German by birth, served as a soldier during our war, for a 
portion of the time in the Southwest, in the neighborhood of these 
Indians. 

He became religious while a soldier. After his discharge he worked 
a while in Chicago. But his ardent mind found no rest. The impres- 
sion was upon him that he must return to Arizona and teach the Indians, 
so as to bring them to a knowledge of Christ. So he did. He worked 
his way back in his poverty, making a remarkable journey of more 
than three thousand miles with little money. We found him conducting 
two schools among the Pimas and Maricopas. Like all successful mis- 
sionaries, he first learned the language of the people that he designed to 
instruct; so that now Mr. Cook talked quite freely with Louis in the 
Pima language. The incident to which I referred was this. Louis, on 
this Sabbath of the Puerco, had been drawn into a dispute with some 
of our party, and after a time became impatient, fretful, and then sulky. 
For this conduct Mr. Cook reproved him. He thereupon became 
angry. I called him to me and asked, “ Louis, what’s the matter?” 
“Tm going back,” he replied. “What for?” “Teacher don’t treat 
me right, he insults me; he say, ‘ Louis no Christian !’” 

Dr. Bendell, who was a Jew, then inquired into the serious trouble, 
and succeeded in adjusting the difficulty. Louis’s tribute thus given 
to his Christian progress was indeed of a meagre and doubtful char- 
acter, yet it is something gained when an-Indian can be insulted by 
being called, reproachfully, “no Christian.” - 

I had considerable dread of the Rio Grande. One of the most 
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vigorous of my West Point classmates, Lieutenant Davant, in attempt- 
ing to cross this river with his horse, was carried away by the over- 
whelming force of the current and drowned. The difficulties of the 
passage when the water was high were proverbial in the army. At 
this time it had risen far beyond its usual bed, and was as swift in its 
flow as the Mississippi. 

As we approached the bank, opposite the little town of Albuquerque, 
the Indians were full of wonderment as to our crossing the flood, when 
presently they caught sight of a flat-boat coming with great swiftness 
from a point high up the other shore. It landed below us, and was 
dragged by ropes back to our position. An occurrence here, which 
came near resulting in a fata] blow, made this ferriage memorable. We 
had in our party, going East with us, a young man of a peculiar tem- 
perament. Tall, lank, and sombre, and having his mind replete with 
stories of wonderful adventure, he invariably shaded his yarns, of 
which there were many to tell, with a dark and gloomy coloring. He 
was dubbed “ Dismal Jeems.” It required close packing to get all of 
our company on board the flat-boat. As I stepped from the shore I 
saw “ Dismal Jeems” standing close to a mule, near what the Detroit 
Free Press would call “the south end” of the animal. The young 
man’s apprehensions—of a dismal nature—were doubtless aroused when 
the boatmen were pushing that uncertain craft into the current; but 
never for one moment did he suspect trouble from that quiet mule, who 
was standing demurely, with steady, upright ears, so near him. Just 
how no one could tell,—whether with one foot or with two, it was 
uncertain,—but something struck poor Jeems below the breast, when 
he turned a quick somersault into the water. Luckily, it was on the 
shore side, for in a minute he was rescued, crying out lustily as he 
emerged and regained the deck with dripping garments, “Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, help me!” This incident added another link to our Jeems’s 
dismal chain. Those naughty Indians, savages as they were, would 
clap their hands, bend their flexile bodies, and laugh remorselessly, 
crying, “Jondaisie tonejudah!”* The flat-boat could only reach a 
sand-bar about two-thirds of the way across ; then followed the wading, 
with a horseman for a pilot. One wagon was stalled and many im- 
portant articles lost. The mules wallowed in the mud beneath the 
shallower water and often sank in the quicksands, so that it was with 
great difficulty that they were saved from drowning. We were indeed 
in a sad plight when we reached our camp, a little outside of the town. 
And, to add to our misfortunes, the very disaster that I had feared 
came upon us; part of the men, including the driver of my own 
wagon, became crazy with liquor. But, to my satisfaction, the Indians 
kept the promise which they had made me not to drink. Even Con- 
cepcion, who had an almost uncontrollable thirst for the insane bever- 

* “The mule bad!” 
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ages, restrained himself at Albuquerque. In consequence, at Santa Fé, 
which we shortly afterwards visited, he compensated himself for his 
abstinence, and showed us most plainly what effect abundant fire-water 
could produce upon his Indian blood. From spasms of screaming to 
spasms of laughing, from praying and begging to fierce cursing,—in 
brief, the rapid and continuous transitions from seeming good nature to 
bad blood were both ludicrous and terrific. This finally ended in the 
usual besotted stupidity. Miguel and the other Indians watched and 
held him till his drunken sleep relieved their guard. They here, too, 
kept to their promised sobriety. . . . 

Pueblo was on our route. It was the terminus of our staging, for 
here began the Denver and Santa Fé Narrow-Gauge Railroad. As we 
neared the town we suddenly came upon the track. The Indians ran 
to the road and sat down beside the curious frame-work ; timidly and 
curiously they felt of the spikes which fastened the iron rails; looked 
long at the freight and cattle cars which were standing near at hand ; 
and then, like children after the first surprise of new gifts, clapped 
their hands with great glee. Soon the train excites additional surprise 
as it backs slowly to the terminus to take us aboard. The party files 
slowly into the small coaches and takes seats two and two. I was 
astonished myself at the evident terror the Indians manifested. They 
fairly crouched between the high backs, put down their heads, and cov- 
ered their darkening faces with their hands. “ What’s the matter now, 
Eskeltecelé?” The interpreter translates the old man’s affrighted re- 
ply: “We've said we'll go with you. We've given you our whole 
hearts, and we will go where you go!” “But what makes them so 
queer, Concepcion?” “ Why, sir, they are afraid.” After a few miles 
of the safe and easy riding they straightened up and began to take 
account of the hills and mountains. The fear was allayed and gave 
place to other emotions. 

New wonders opened before them as towns became larger and more 
frequent, and the size, variety, and grandeur of their structures in- 
creased. The climax of surprises was reached in New York City,— 
not in the magnitude of that cosmopolitan city; not in the thronging 
multitudes nor the beautiful buildings; not in the Central Park, which 
they visited, whose abundant collections and natural objects delighted 
them ; nor in the forest of shipping, the like of which was beyond 
their wildest dream. No, it was on beholding, for the first time, one- 
eyed Miguel with two eyes,—being apparently restored to sight. An 
artificial eye had been prepared and introduced into his poor, vacant 
socket. It was indeed so like the real eye as to defy any but the 
closest scrutiny. 

The Indians in Philadelphia visited the Park, the Girard College, 
the manufactories, the magic amusements, and were made happy there, 
as all strangers are, by the cordiality and notice of the people; but 
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they paid their most marked attention to the penitentiary. They 
walked up and down the different galleries; these branch out, like the 
spokes of a wheel in horizontal position, from the central hall. The 
Indians, as they sauntered along, stopped to gaze through the grating, 
and were filled with compassion for the inmates. Before leaving the 
building Miguel came to me with the interpreter. He had a very 
solemn aspect. He said, “Is there one man confined in here who 
is innocent of any crime? If there is such a one I want to speak 
to him. For I was once taken prisoner and carried to Santa Fé, 
and kept in prison for a year. I was innocent of any crime. I was 
very sad and lonely there. I don’t want another man to be so 
unhappy.” 

Next came the Washington visit. Here a week was put in to good 
purpose. We had glimpses at the myriads of curiosities at the Capitol 
and other public edifices. We saw the Great Father and his first and 
second friend, with whom the Indians would always have todo. We 
looked at the navy-yard and the Washington Arsenal, whose big guns 
and little ones have taken the heart from so many other delegations 
from savage life. We took our way to schools, universities, and 
churches, but nothing imparted such rich enjoyment as our visit to the 
college of the deaf-mutes. . For here the bright-eyed boys quickly 
established their sign communication with the Indians. They all 
rivalled the boys in their curious imitative signs. The bear, the cat, 
the dog, the horse, and what not were successively caricatured by the 
oddest, most expressive motions. The Indians were greatly entertained, 
and often afterwards mentioned those boys “ who talked with their hands 
and arms.” 

Now in July I made my preparations for the second trip. It has 
been my fortune, since my first entry into the government service, to 
have much to do with the Indians. Old Eskeltecelé expressed a 
thought one day as I talked with him: “ White men seem to think 
Indians are all alike. There are good ones and there are bad ones.” 
True enough. In their savage warfare, when age and sex are never 
spared by them from demoniac outrage, all intrinsic goodness may well 
be doubted or denied by the people who suffer. Yet when peace comes, 
and good will has won upon them, the very same men who were 
demons in war have become children. Win their confidence and 
change their souls, then the victory is won. 

Under the administration of President Grant an effort was made to 
correct some of the abuses which the press and members of Congress, 
from time to time, alleged to be existing in the Indian management. 
It was sought, among other decisive measures, to secure a nomination of 
agents and, as far as practicable, of other employees, by the different 
religious bodies of the United States. The field division in this effort 
assigned the Indians that I had in charge to the Dutch Reformed 
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Church. Before my second visit to Arizona I took the delegation to 
visit the representative society of this church in New York. I know 
no assemblage of men more dignified and impressive. A large room 
was well filled with a company of men; the majority were whitened 
with age, and their countenances bespoke the training, the chastening, 
and the sweetening process of our social and working Christianity. 
The Indians being ushered in, the company rose in their solemn way to 
receive them. Their friend Vincent Colyer was present, whose familiar 
face relieved somewhat their embarrassment. After a little delay one 
after another recited the grievances of his people to sympathetic ears, 
and received in response such cheer and encouragement as loving sym- 
pathy could suggest. In the evening a crowded assembly met them at 
the church. Through the interpreter and myself these savage chiefs 
addressed the people, and obtained ringing applause, even in such a 
staid and solemn place as a Presbyterian church. Pedro, since he left 
his lodge, has been growing in ideas. He speaks: “You have schools, 
churches, places where clothes are made, houses filled with wealth, 
wagons, horses, cars, and more than I can speak. We have nothing. 
Weare very poor. I have been thinking hard. We had long ago all 
the land. The Indians were once as one man ; now they are divided, and 
the white men have all the land and everything. Now I am going to be 
a white man. I shall wear white man’s clothes, I shall cook and eat the 
white man’s food, and I want my children to go to school and learn to 
be white men. I am done.” The others, each in his own way, made 
their speeches. There appeared to be progress, and sanguine friends felt 
strong hopes that the levers of civilization were already well placed. 
An army officer, familiar with Indian habits, once said to me, “ Do you 
know that when a chief from a wild tribe is taken to Washington 
and afterwards returned to his people, they declare that he has been 
bewitched, and will not credit half that he tells them?” Yes, this is 
true. And it is also true that few Christians make good missionaries 
to the uncivilized races, It takes mental and moral power under the 
guidance of a strong, persistent will to make much real progress. It, 
moreover, requires perennial faith in God and in His Word to exhibit 
abundant results among savage men. Unbelieving intellect sneers at 
even this. How much less, then, is to be expected from an Indian chief 
returning from his surprises and new convictions to the polygamous wig- 
wam and to the old gipsy ways of his people, where roaming is more 
attractive than labor, and jollity preferable to perplexing thought! The 
Indian visits to the East do impress the memory and the imagination 
with the white man’s power, and beget a fear of conflict with him. 
This is the good. This is the gain. Too often, on account of the affinity 
for evil, the Indians are morally worse after the visit. Some white men, 
purely for gain, by bribes, by liquor, and by other baits to passion, 
endeavored to demoralize the delegation with me. Instances of the 
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conduct with other visitants which have come to my knowledge have 
been too vile for description. 

At New York the delegation was divided. The two Pimas, the 
Date Creek Indians, and the Papigo chief went with Dr. Bendell by 
the way of California. The other five accompanied me through Col- 
orado and New Mexico by the way they had come; which, after the 
railway, necessitated four hundred miles by stage to reach Santa Fé, and 
thence upwards of four hundred miles more on horseback, for the most 
of the party, to Camp Apache, the home of Miguel, Pedro, and Eskel- 
tecela. Santo and Concepcion belonged near old Camp Grant, more 
than a hundred miles farther. 

Instead of Captain Wilkinson I took for aide and companion at 
this time Captain J. A. Sladen, an officer of long service and ripe 
experience. . . . 

One thing the Apaches had learned to do to perfection: it was to be 
bold in begging, especially for what they fancied would give them 
eclét on their return. Therefore, in fulfillment of the promises of the 
Commissioner, the Secretary, and the Great Father, we took great pains 
at Santa Fé to purchase horses, saddles, bridles, and blankets for the 
Indians. As soon as mounted and furnished, we traveled without acci- 
dent and with few incidents worthy of note for two hundred miles. This 
brought us to Fort Wingate. It is located on the border of the ex- 
tensive Navajo Reservation. Here, by a previous appointment, we 
were to meet in council chiefs, sub-chiefs, and principal men of the 
Navajos. 

This tribe at the time was nearly nine thousand strong. They had 
ten thousand horses and more than a hundred thousand sheep and 
goats. They manufacture an excellent blanket, known in commerce as 
the Navajo blanket. It has a peculiar reddish stripe, and is as firm in 
texture as the Brussels carpet. This tribe has in past years given much 
trouble to our people and to other Indians. They had long been at 
war with the Apaches to the west of them, and there was still a hostile 
feeling existing between them. In pursuance of my belief that the 
true method for us, a powerful people, uniformly to pursue, is not to 
foster the elements of hatred and division, but everywhere those of love 
and union, I sought to bring about a formal reconciliation between the 
Navajos and the Apaches. Fortunately, the chiefs on both sides were 
very desirous of making peace with each other. Still, after our arrival 
at Wingate I was not a little perplexed how to proceed, for neither 
party was willing to make the first advances nor to appear to be the 
bearer of the olive branch. When the appointed hour for the council 
had come, there were neither Navajos nor Apaches on the ground which 
had been selected for the interview. 

Who has not been through the delicate process of bringing together 
two friends who have been for some time estranged from each other? 
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Each desires forgiveness and reconcilement, but is too proud or too sen- 
sitive to broach the matter. At last the difficulty is surmounted by you, 
the mediator. You become the depositary of the troublous sediment 
which had estranged, and the reservoir of the waters of healing. 

So with bent brows the Indians separately approached our little 
bevy of officers, told their causes of anger and their desires for friend- 
ship. I then went to the meeting-place alone, and called each party to 
counsel with me. They then came slowly, solemnly, simultaneously, 
and arranged themselves for a talk. The Court of St. James could 
hardly outdo these stiff barbarians in ceremonial observances. 

The scene which followed their recapitulation of past wrongs, made 
with a show of deep feeling and native grace most eloquent, was re- 
markable. Their faces lighted up, their tones changed from the ac- 
cents of complaint to those of heartiness and joy. They suddenly arose 
and embraced, two and two; then exchanging companions, they con- 
tinued the touching ordeal. Now, in the most friendly style, like old 
companions reunited, they commenced to talk and laugh, and extended 
the occasion like a gladsome festival through the entire night. 

All were gratified at the results. Peace makes peace. Neither In- 
dians nor other men can be governed long by war measures alone. If 
we mediate successfully for peace, the mediating party is embraced in 
the happy consequences, 

There was a crying evil here, which a preventive measure, adopted 
immediately after our visit to the Navajos, quite successfully eradicated. 
Frontier stock-men, while they have a cabin for their herders and a 
small corral used while branding the calves and young cattle, take the 
vast unoccupied public domain for their pasture-lands. They lose 
much of their stock, cattle, and horses. Signs exist of stock-killing, 
and horses permanently disappear. The herders and owners stoutly 
accuse the Indians for their losses. 

The preventive measure was to establish an Indian police, put the 
war-chief, the elegant Manuelita, at its head, and pay each member 
of the company a small salary. It was just what was needed here, 
where the majority were well disposed ; excellent to prevent, anywhere, 
among the civilized or the savage, the involvement of the good by the 
bad in the troubles that proceed from the commission of crimes which 
are otherwise seldom discovered or punished. . . . 

In good spirits and in good health, at the end of a few weary 
marches we at last catch glimpses of Apache. To army men the ap- 
proach to a garrisoned post in the wilderness must awaken peculiar 
emotions. It is full of brotherly greeting ; of hospitality ; of the asso- 
ciations of home. Here, while Major Dallas was commanding, one 
was never disappointed. How elegant the rough quarters appeared ! 
how green the grass-plat! How soothing and gentle the music of the 
deep-cut river! What a cosy nest this is, planted, shaped, and habited 
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here amid the protecting hills, and ornamented by countless trees! 
“But, sir,” says Madam Dallas, “it is so lonely!” It is true. 
However beautiful the situation, it is not sufficient to compensate for 
social loss, 

Our Indians were welcomed back with the liveliest demonstrations. 
Each returning brave was a hero. But Miguel, with his lost eye re- 
stored, took the palm, and enjoyed his triumph, till the home-made 
teswin had obscured the vision of himself and his friends by its relent- 
less effects. Eskeltecelé laughed heartily and talked rapidly ; and no 
doubt was telling wondrous tales to wife and children and gathering 
friends. Chief Pedro, still enamored of civilization, introduced 
practical measures. He besought aid in the erection of a house. He 
is no longer satisfied to live under canvas or, more frequently, under 
the boughs of trees, as heretofore. He does not put off the white shirts, 
though they may be a little soiled from travel. He gives Major Dallas 
an account of the new methods of cooking, and furnishes an interesting 
outline of the changes that he proposes to make in the art of cultiva- 
tion. We smiled at poor Pedro’s enthusiasm; but while Miguel and 
Eskeltecelé have perished in petty Indian brawls, Pedro has continued 
his efforts at well-doing. 

The aged Santo was my favorite. It was he who responded to the 
sentiment that he and I had a common Father in the heavens. Once 
having given me his trust, he never withdrew it. His vaccination at 
Washington made a fearful and dangerous wound; yet his confidence 
was never shaken. He believed that it would come out rightly. But 
once did I move him sadly. The Indians were on the stage between 
Pueblo and Santa Fé, and I told them that the earth revolved ; that I 
had a friend who had sailed entirely around this globe. Santo said, 
with much feeling, “You have been like a father to us. You have 
told us the truth. You have never deceived us. We are on our way 
home. Now do not talk that about the earth. Nothing can make us 
believe that. Indians do not think that way. We want to keep you 
our friend !” 

My son, Guy, then a lad of sixteen, took charge of Santo and all 
others bound for Camp Grant, and ootented them thither over the 
rough mountain trails. Some messengers, including our half-breed in- 
terpreter, were sent southward to open communication with Cochise, 
whose men were still roaming and robbing. 

Meanwhile, Captain Sladen and I visited the distent camps and 
farming patches of the Sierra Blancas. There can be no harm in giving 
the reader a portrait of the captain, particularly as we must frequently 
encounter his pleasant face in the coming expedition. Of middling 
stature, straight, stout, broad-shouldered, shortish neck ; a countenance 
ruddy and full; a chiseled head with square front; eyes large, hazel, 
now sad and solemn, and now sparkling with good feeling or twinkling 
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with humor; and hair quite straight and black, with heavy moustache ; 
and my genial, faithful, fearless, intelligent companion stands revealed. 
He has employed his leisure in the study of medicine, and has off and 
on enjoyed considerable practice. Lodge after lodge among these wild 
people reveals to him the squalor, the suffering, and the dreadful loath- 
someness of their condition. With his small assortment of drugs, and 
his gentle manners and happy voice, he becomes for the time an angel, 
missionary, and medicine-man to the hopeless sufferers. . . . 

I shall not delay to describe the several tribes of peaceful Indians 
that we visited ; the meeting of Colonel Leib and other officers at the 
present site of San Carlos Reservation ; the encountering of rattlesnakes 
and other reptiles, attended with marvelous escapes; but hasten back 
to Camp Apache to meet the returning messengers from the hostile 
country. The reader will be obliged to examine the maps and wonder- 
ful pictures of Professor Powell, who with his one hand, the other 
having been given to his country in the war, not only let himself down 
hundreds of feet into the caves and canyons of this region, but has 
sketched the wild, jagged, precipitous, tortuous river cuts, so as to fur- 
nish a faint idea of this land of jumbled rock-heaps, shapeless, number- 
less hills, and uncouth mountain crags, between which the mazy river 
squirms its way and froths like a silvery serpent. In eight days is 
completed this side journey of full two hundred and fifty miles. The 
horses and mules gladly rest their weary legs on the grassy plain, while 
our traveling-party indulges for a couple of days in the renewed hospi- 
tality of the generous garrison. 

Our messengers had come back to Apache without finding a trace 
of Cochise. Concepcion, who took the lead of them in the search, was, . 
I suspected, too timid to penetrate within the robber-precincts. Since 
the first visit to Arizona, all attempts to secure an interview with the 
famous Indian had proved unavailing. Hence it was plain that I 
must try some new expedient. It was therefore soon resolved to find 
some one of Cochise’s trails, and set ourselves to follow it till we had 
discovered the man. Of course it was like any ordinary bear-hunt, 
attended by the exciting uncertainty of the number and disposition of 
the animals to be encountered. 

In keeping with this plan we are in a few days at Tulerosa, about 
one hundred and fifty miles southeast of Apache. Here was Victoria’s 
band of discontented New Mexican Apaches, the government having 
an Indian agency for them, and a small garrison of soldiers. The In- 
dians said, “ We are dying off here. Oh, take us back to our home on 
the Rio Grande! Cafiada Alamosa there has good water, good food, 
and good land!” We patiently heard their complaints, promised to 
carry their requests to Washington, and engaged to visit the salubrious 
Cafiada, if Victoria would send a delegation with us. 

During the delay at Tulerosa a singular character visited the garri- 
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son. In this sparsely-settled country every man is well enough known 
to be called by his first name, or an abridgment of it. I cannot vouch 
that it is his own. This man went as “Tom Jefferds.” Captain Sladen 
thinks it a failing on this lower frontier that no American speaks well 
of his neighbor. For example, he encounters a frontiersman: “ Sir, 
do you know Jefferds?” “Tom Jefferds,do you mean? Yes, I’ve 
know’d him this ten year!” What sort of aman ishe?” “He’sa 
bad egg. He trades with Indians, sells them liquor, powder, and shot. 
They don’t kill him, ’cause he’s bot them up.” It would not be fair 
to Jefferds to gauge his character on this testimony. One thing con- 
cerning him was sure. At one time while he was “running the mail” 
between Santa Fé and Tucson, he had succeeded in getting and in pre- 
serving for many years the good will of the most hostile Indians ; so 
that in those barbarous times, when passengers, mail-men, and stage- 
drivers had all been robbed and killed, Jefferds had been spared. 

Colonel Pope, the Indian Superintendent, had once succeeded in 
reaching the wary Cochise with a message through him. It was a good 
Providence that threw him in our way. Jefferds was a tall, spare man, 
with reddish hair and whiskers, very companionable and pleasant in 
his deportment, while he proved in emergencies to be resolute and fear- 
less in an unusual degree. “This is Mr. Jefferds?” “ Yes, sir; that 
is my name.” “Can you take me to the camp of Cochise?” He 
looked steadily and inquiringly into my eyes and asked, “ Will you go 
with me there without soldiers?” “Yes,” I answer, “if necessary.” 
“Then I will take you to him.” 

Jefferds first secured as a guide a handsome young Indian called 
Chie. He was the son of the celebrated Mangus Colorado (Cochise’s 
deceased brother, killed by our people some time ago), Chie showed 
great reluctance at first, but finally yielded to the promise of a horse 
for his young wife... . 

The journey back to the Rio Grande, so very much out of direction, 
besides the fulfillment of a promise to Victoria and the gaining the full 
confidence of Chie, had really quite another object. It was to find 
Ponce, the chief of a small band of Indians that had recently deserted 
their reservation at Stanton and were wandering in the mountains, pre- 
sumably not far from Cafiada Alamosa. 

Jefferds needed him to complete the interpretation. Jefferds put 
the English into Spanish, and Ponce translated the Spanish into Cochise’s 
Apache. Again my careful interpreter wished, like a good general, all 
the chances in his favor. He says, “ Ponce is a favorite friend of the 
old man. He is the son of old Ponce, who, you know, while alive, was 
a great chief, had many horses, and could speak and read the Spanish 
language.” 

From Cafiada Alamosa we turned at first down the valley of the 
Rio Grande. The party now consisted of Jefferds, Jake May (an in- 
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terpreter who spoke Spanish more fluently than Jefferds), two packers, 
Chie (or Little Chie, as we called him), Captain Sladen, and myself. 
We were prepared for proceeding by trails, or directions without trails. 
A wagon, taking the roads and joining us when needed or convenient, 
followed our course. 

The first day, after refitting, we were jogging along the trail which 
here ran over the rough land between the tributaries to the Great River, 
when Jefferds’s sharp, experienced eyes detected the track of an unshod 
horse. It was quite fresh, The rider had, most likely, ridden to the 
brow of the hill, seen us approaching, and then turned quickly back. 
Jefferds and I followed the trail rapidly for a few miles, when of a 
sudden we came to an abrupt descent. There was a break in the roll- 
ing land made by a cross-canyon. We stopped and looked below. 
Down there in the bottom flowed the Rio Cochillo Negro. We could 
trace its tortuous course for many miles through the bottom-lands to- 
ward the Rio Grande. The ordinary banks, varying in width from a 
few yards to half a mile, showed many spots for cultivation. At in- 
tervals waving cornfields in the bright sunlight lent a peaceful charm 
to the picturesqueness of the view. Immediately in our front we be- 
held Indian children at play, women around some diminutive camp, 
fires at work, and a group of men, a few rods distant, squatting on the 
ground. To complete the picture there were here and there quietly 
grazing along the river a number of Indian ponies. 

With no apparent hesitation we descended the zigzag horse-path 
and slowly approached the group. The Indians, many of whom were 
playing cards, and the rest looking on, appeared deeply absorbed in 
their game. At first they took not the least notice of our coming. 
Jefferds, discovering Ponce among the players, made a sign to me that 
all was right, and, proceeding to the circle, sat down beside a thick-set, 
pleasant-visaged young Indian and addressed him. This was Ponce. 
He answered a word or so in Spanish and then went on with his game. 
Soon, the game being over, the Indians began to take favorable notice 
of me. They called out, inquiringly, “'Tatah? tatah?” a term which 
has the same meaning as “tyhee” among the northern tribes. Then 
they gathered closer around me, examining my clothing and my equip- 
ment in detail with unrestrained curiosity. Ponce, as we afterwards 
proved, was an exceedingly intelligent savage, speaking the Spanish 
fluently ; a large-hearted fellow, lazy enough in camp, but quick on the 
scout or the hunt. To going with us he opposed two serious objections, 
—one he presented by the inquiry, “ Who will care for these Indians ?” 
and the other by the laconic expression, ‘‘ I have no horse.” The first 
objection was removed at a neighboring Mexican village, where a 
thirty-days’ supply of provisions was procured and furnished to these 
gipsies upon condition that they would not steal the corn of the citizens, 
and would remain where they were till their leader’s return. I also pre- 
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sented to Ponce a horse, expecting, of course, that he would use it for 
the journey. . 

As we were about setting forth the next day, I noticed Ponce running 
along the trail on foot, and called out in Spanish, “ Where is your 
horse?” He simply, with a mysterious look, pointed back to the In- 
dian lodges and ran on. Like his friend Chie, to console her for his 
absence, he, on the eve of starting, had presented the horse to his wife. 

We now change our course, aiming towards the southern part of 
Arizona. At Fort Bayard, which we take en route, the officers extend 
to us a hospitable reception, and we replenish ourselves with all needed 
stores. But after leaving Bayard, for a time our thoughts are turned 
away from the main object of the expedition by the inhabitants of the 
country, who are watching our movements with various signs of sus- 
picion and hatred. 

It is indeed a wonder, a problem not easy of solution, what becomes 
of the vast multitude that at the end of every month are discharged 
from the jails and penitentiaries of the world. Formerly a wave of 
population which embraced them could be traced from the lower Texas 
frontier northward to the British line,—a wave which left its foul de- 
tritus both along and beyond our borders. Now, however, as this 
frontier has disappeared, the population having surged quite across the 
continent, we lose trace of the jail element, except where some Alaskan 
corners or mining canyons have caught and held these pestilential 
people. When they are met with, they are easy of recognition. They 
are cowardly, foul-mouthed accusers of each other, and vicious. Such 
appeared the mining corner through which our way led. Seeing the 
Indians in our party, they barred their houses or fled from them in 
terror, alarming the neighborhood. At the little town which formed 
the nucleus of mining operations the crowd pressed closely upon us, 
and so persistently saluted the Indians with gibes and threats that 
they became alarmed for their safety. By keeping Ponce and Chie as 
much in the background as possible and by conciliatory speeches we 
succeeded in soothing the mob. It was difficult to defend the “ peace 
policy” to them. They declared “it was milk and water.” “ It would 
do well enough if it could be carried out.” “ Nobody believes it can 
be.” Such moderate expressions were interlarded with unending pro- 
fanity and Billingsgate. Fortunately for us, after considerable parley 
and factious opposition they consented to let the trial be made, and to 
allow us the hated Indian scouts as the essential instruments. 

Ten miles beyond this mining village a party of prospectors was 
encountered. The leader, a prominent citizen, who had had a brother 
killed by Apaches, catching a glimpse of the two of the hated race, 
saluted me with a horrid oath and declared that he meant to kill the 
Indian scoundrels on the spot. One of our number fearlessly meeting 
him, said, “Sir, you will kill me first ;’ and while he gazed steadily 
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into his face the bitter man changed his purpose, dropped his rifle by 
his side, and muttering something about that “damnable peace policy 
which allowed savage brutes to go at large,” rode off without further 
ado. 

Nothing is more wonderful to one bred in a city than the exhibition 
of skill on the part of Indians and frontiersmen in the seeing of every- 
thing indicative of the nearness of animal life, and in the knowledge 
and quick interpretation of sign-language. For example: Ponce is 
riding by me with his eye on the ground, in a lazy fashion, when of a 
sudden he cries out, “ A deer! a deer!” and springs up the side of a 
hill, rifle in hand, like a trained dog following a fresh track, which was 
so faint that it escaped other notice than his. Again, a few days later, 
he was lying prone, patting his horse’s neck as he walked along the 
beaten trail. A single horse-track caught his attention. He immedi- 
ately followed it, and it took him off at quite an angle from the direc- 
tion we were moving. In a few minutes he galloped back, calling 
out, “ Apache! Apache!” I asked Jefferds to explain to me how he 
knew that it was an Apache. Ponce laughed quite heartily at my sim- 
plicity, and then answered, “ Feet small, pony,—no shoes,—Indian,— 
horse go all round, like Apache hunting,—American ride straight 
ahead.” The result of finding this horse-track led to a larger party’s 
trail. Our Indians soon told us that these strangers, as yet invisible, 
belonged to Cochise; were riding mules, ponies, and American horses,— 
all mounted,—that the cavalcade consisted of men, women, and children. 
Putting ourselves upon this scent, without sight of Indian or white 
man, for two days longer we wind around among the sand-hills and 
through the wastes of Eastern New Mexico till the Stein Peak Moun- 
tains begin to rise and stretch themselves across our pathway. At the 
foot-hills the Indians made all keep together and follow the lead of 
Chie, who proceeded in advance some two or three hundred yards. 
Although this country was treeless, except in the mountains, yet here 
and there were found shoots straight and tall which had the firmness 
of a dry cornstalk. They were covered with long blade-like leaves; 
lopping around them,-Chie set fire to these shoots one after another. 
Each flashed up quickly, and emitted a small cloud of smoke. I said, 
“What does he do that for, Ponce?” He answered, “ Paz,—humo 
paz,”—i.e., Peace,—peace smoke. 

The great danger to miners, prospectors, or soldiers, while crossing 
this arid waste, arises from drouth. From spring to spring, where 
there is sufficient water to sustain life, the reaches are often too great 
for one day’s travel. Even the Indians, who know where the water is 
to be found, sometimes suffer greatly for the want of it. Just ahead 
a little way up the mountain was a famous spring. There was not 
another known to our Indians within forty miles. Imagine our dis- 
appointment in finding here scarcely water enough for the men. As 
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soon as Chie came to the spring he began to bark, imitating to perfec- 
tion the coyote. An answering bark was heard at a distance, from 
behind a large rock. Chie bounded up the height and disappeared. In 
a few moments two Indians were seen quietly descending the steep 
towards us. They were Chie and a stranger. 

While stolidity of behavior is not, as has been often stated, a 
special characteristic of the Indian, yet there is much of it affected at 
the beginning of an interview. Our stranger ate some crackers, drank 
some coffee, and smoked a pipe. Then, without further remark, 
turning towards Chie, said, ‘I must go.” He immediately left and 
ran up the height. Ponce also left us for a visit to the new-found 
friends. 

Cochise’s scout, for such was the stranger Indian, soon returned 
with his family. He was mounted, with his child behind him, while 
his spouse, like the wife of A&neas, followed him on foot. Ponce soon 
appeared in another direction, conducting a party of ill-dressed, dirty- 
looking Indians. Evidently no water had been wasted from the scanty 
spring in the luxury of laving. 

One old woman, wrinkled and haggard, was a repudiated wife of 
the robber chief. Soon all were the best of friends. Sixty strange 
Indians with our party of eight were eating, smoking, and chatting, 
while their animals with ours, on the large plat of grass close at hand, 
were quietly feeding. 

Next morning we are told that Cochise is still more than a hundred 
miles distant. None of these, who.were evidently located here for a 
watch, dared go with us. They insisted that we must diminish our 
party. Three turned off to Camp Bowie, to join the wagon already 
gone thither. 

There were now only five,—three white men and two Indians. <As 
we ascended the mountains and appeared to be plunging into a wilder 
and more pathless region than ever, Captain Sladen came to me and 
said, “ Don’t you think you take too much risk? Eight could have 
made some resistance, but how is it with only five?” I replied, “The 
risk is indeed great, but I have thought the matter over carefully and 
feel constrained to proceed.” I thought of the Scripture words of com- 
fort, “He that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” 

This day’s ride of forty miles was tedious in the extreme. The 
atmosphere was dry. The sun beat upon us with scorching power. 
There was no water anywhere. The animals suffered as much as the 
men from thirst while they toiled on. Chie and Jefferds promised a 
delightful spring near the Chiricahua Range. At sundown Chie, de- 
viating a little from the route, rode to a hollow where he had expected 
to find water. But there was not one drop: the spring was dry! So 
we pushed forward with decreasing hopes, following the gulches higher 
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up the mountain. Just as twilight was fading into night we saw on 
our right some black, perpendicular rocks. Coming closer, the glad 
sound of water trickling down in several streams is heard. At their 
foot we discover a well-filled basin hollowed in the rocks. Imagine 
the joy at the discovery. How glad we were to drink at this fountain, 
and, like Rebecca, give to our animals also ! 

Under the same cloudless sky, and a sun unrelenting in the diffu- 
sion of its heated rays, we toiled on over the Chiricahuas and across 
the broad, dry, Sagebrush Valley, that touches in deceptive nearness 
the Dragoon Mountains, which, ragged, gray, and lofty, have intercepted 
all western outlook. Our course is oblique, and crosses the Camp Bowie 
and Tucson wagon-road twenty-five miles from the former, at Sulphur 
Springs. Here a Mr. Rogers, who was afterwards murdered by Indians, 
kept a trading-post. Here the stage-horses, when the line was open, 
were stabled. As an outpost for Camp Bowie, there was stationed here 
a small detachment of soldiers. How surprised the men were to see 
our dusty party come upon them from the flanking desert! Addressing 
mine host, we say, “Mr. Rogers, can you give us anything to eat?” 
“ No, no,” he answers; “ but I have enough whisky to drink.” “ But 
we don’t want whisky.” “Don’t want whisky! Why not?” he asks 
in astonishment ; “ it is good whisky.” 

The little garrison shared their bread and bacon with us and brought 
us excellent water from the spring. Here we remained without explana- 
tion, a group mysterious to the garrison, till the bright stars had re- 
placed the sun, when in silence we saddled up and moved away towards 
the Dragoon Mountains. When we had at last passed the broad valley 
and begun to ascend the foot-hills of the range, we made a dry camp 
and waited for daylight. Without breakfast the party set out again at. 
sunrise, and kept on for a few hours, until, as was much desired, the 
noise of flowing water was heard. It proved a clear, cool mountain 
spring. Here breakfasted animals and men, taking a refreshing two 
hours’ rest. The Dragoon Mountains are at hand. Ponce and Chie 
show us a gap in the range that looks in this morning light like the 
fresh cut of a railroad. ‘“ Shall we go there?” asks Jefferds. Ponce 
answers, “ No, not yet. Cochise is there; we must go through to the 
other side, taking the next gap. He will not let you go straight to 
him.” However humbling to our pride, like Dante in the Inferno, we 
as implicitly followed our wise guide, who, in brief Spanish, gave for 
his improbables as good reasons as the shade of Virgil. Along the 
streams, ascending and descending the ridge, a fair pathway is found, so 
that early in the afternoon the other side is reached. Here Chie made 
signs to unsaddle, and proceeded to free his own pony from the girth. 
He had led us to a pretty, shady oak, with branches low, broad, and 
thick, which invited to repose. The slopes were covered with excellent 
grass, while a sparkling brook danced along close at hand. Chie had 
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hardly placed his saddle and blanket under the tree when, without a 
word, he bounded off over the rocks and erags in the direction of that 
railroad cut. All day we had been making at intervals, in circular 
order, five fires. This device was to tell of our approach, how many 
in the party, and that our mission meant peace. But as yet there had 
not been a responsive smoke, not even the footfall of a horse, to indicate 
the presence of the redoubtable chieftain or any of his clan. Chie 
quickly disappeared beyond the rocks in the deep canyon. We pro- 
ceeded to prepare the dinner, write up the note-books, and otherwise in 
camp ways consume the time until his return, for we understood, by 
Ponce’s help, that Chie, like the young shepherd of Israel, proposed to 
beard the lion in his lair. 

Near night, two Indian boys of fourteen and ten came riding leis- 
urely towards us from the west. Both were mounted on the same horse. 
For bridle they had a small rope tied to the under-jaw, with a loop over 
the neck. The boys dismounted, looked us over carefully, scarcely 
speaking, then sitting on the ground, they delighted themselves with our 
crackers and coffee. The repast finished, they said to Ponce that Chie 
had come to their lodges (pointing towards the neighboring gap where 
Chie had disappeared), and that he wanted us to join him. In a trice 
horses and mules were saddled, and we hastened away to trace out un- 
known paths before the sun should disappear. The boys acted as our 
guides, though they refused to ride in advance. One of them took a 
great fancy to our cheerful friend, Captain Sladen. He eyed every 
article of his clothing, admired his belt and pistol, and did not neglect 
to examine with care his horse and equipments. It would not be sur- 
prising if the good-natured young savage coveted these luxuries, and 
thought in his gipsy intellect that they might be his in the event of 
his chieftain continuing the twelve-years’ war for a space long enough 
to “ take in” our party. Still, he gave no hostile look or demonstration, 
and surely suspicions after the danger is past are needless. 

Winding around the foot-hills, we followed a crooked stream back 
through a narrow pass, having a moderate ascent, into the very heart of 
the mountains. The sun had set, but there was sufficient light for us 
to get glimpses of our situation. A small band of Indians were waiting 
under some trees. I looked around. Here was a natural fortification, 
—canyons to enter by and canyons for leaving. The plat was environed 
by a natural wall, varying in height from one to two hundred feet. It 
inclosed thirty acres of grass land, having a cienega, or small swamp, 
near the centre. Many good, abundant springs were tributaries to a 
fine spring of water which intersected the area. We pitched our camp 
beneath a tree amid a throng of these wild people, who at first appeared 
happy and curious. Soon Tygee, the camp commander, paid a visit, 
ceremonious and courteous enough, but there was no word from Cochise. 
At night the children came and lay down at our feet on our blankets. 
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I knew that this meant peace for that night at least, and so slept with- 
out apprehension. 

The next morning, just after breakfast, when we had begun to be 
anxious as to what we should do next, a singular cry was uttered some 
distance off, and Ponce declared, with animation, “ He is coming.” 
Immediately preparations were made by the Indians near me for re- 
ceiving him, by widening the circle and placing a blanket on the ground 
for his seat. All were silent, and the scene presented was not unlike 
that of a congregation waiting for their pastor to enter and open the 
service. 

In a few minutes there came rapidly down a ravine a single Indian, 
who looked very fierce as he approached, carrying a long lance in his 
hand. He was short and thick-set, and painted in that ugly way where 
vermilion is combined with black. As soon as he reached us he dis- 
mounted and hastened to Jefferds, standing near by, and embraced him 
very warmly. Jefferds said very quietly, “This is his brother.” Nei- 
ther Jefferds nor any of the Indians ever spoke the name of Cochise. 
They called him in Spanish “‘ Mi Hermano,” in Apache “ Schicaché,” 
meaning “ my brother.” 

I had hardly been introduced to Cochise’s brother, who called him- 
self “Juan,” when a mounted party following came in sight. This 
consisted of a fine-looking Indian, accompanied by a young man and 
two Indian women. It was Cochise. He dismounted and saluted 
Jefferds like an old friend. He then turned to me, and I was presented 
in this phrase: “ General, this is he; this is the man.” As I took his 
hand I remember my impression. A man fully six feet in height, 
well proportioned, having large, dark eyes, and face slightly painted 
with vermilion,—unmistakably an Indian,—hair strgight and black, 
with a few silver threads touching his neck behind. He gave me a 
warm grasp of the hand and said, very politely, “ Buenas dias.” His 
face was really agreeable to look upon, making me say to myself, “ How 
strange it is that such a man can be the robber and murderer so much 
complained of!” In my frequent interviews afterwards I perceived that 
when conversing upon all ordinary matters he was exceedingly pleasant, 
exhibiting a childlike simplicity ; but in touching upon the wrongs of 
the Apaches, in public council or on horseback, in fact when he con- 
siders himself to be specially on duty as the Chiricahua chief, he is 
quite another man. We walked together and sat down side by side on 
a blanket beneath a fine spreading oak, which sheltered us from the 
scorching rays of the sun. The attendants of Cochise were his son, 
Natchi, a lad about seventeen, a wife about thirty years of age, and his 
sister. As soon as his sister reached Ponce, she sat down by him, and, 
taking his hand, began to weep aloud. It was a very sad wail, and 
continued until Cochise and I passed under the oak-tree. It was the 
weeping over a mutual friend or relative the two had lost. 
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Already a circle of Indians—men, women, and children—gave 
form and interest to our proceedings. Cochise first gathered from 
Ponce and Chie everything that they knew of my history and designs. 
It was well to have two such good friends to create a bias in our favor. 
After this questioning he turned to me, and said pleasantly, ‘‘ Will the 
general explain the object of his visit?” I answered, “The President 
has sent me to make peace between you and the citizens.” He replied, 
“‘ Nobody wants peace more than I do; I have done no mischief since 
I came from Cafiada Alamosa. But I am poor; my horses poor and 
few. I might have got more by raiding the Tucson road, but I did 
not do it.” 

He acknowledged that he had twelve captains out of camp in dif- 
ferent directions getting their living as robbers do. Our plan of making 
a common reservation on the Rio Grande for his and other Indians 
was broached. Cochise replied, “I have been there; I like the country. 
Rather than not have peace I will go and take such of my people as I 
can, but it will break up my band. Why not give me Apache Pass? 
Give me this and I will protect all the roads. I will see that nobody’s 
property is taken by the Indians.” As he said this his eye flashed, and 
he lifted his chin a little proudly. He evidently desired to gain that 
controlling point. I replied, ‘‘ Perhaps the government would do that ;” 
but I deemed it vastly better for him and his people to go to Alamosa. 
Five rivers were there for the Indians,—the Rio Grande, Alamosa, 
the Negro, the Palomas, and the Percha,—affording fine planting- 
grounds in their valleys, good grazing for thousands of cattle, plenty 
of mescal, and good hunting in the mountains. The mescal is a wild 
plant forming around a central stalk, like the cabbage. The leaf is 
bayonet-shaped and stiff, with a pointed extremity. The Apaches make 
several dishes from it, some palatable and sweetish like the pineapple. 
The drink from it is somewhat stronger than the ordinary hop-beer. 

Cochise inquired, “ How long will you stay? Will you wait till 
my captains come in and havea talk?” These were startling questions, 
but one must not betray apprehension to a savage. So I declared, “I 
came from Washington to meet you and your people. I must stay as 
long as necessary.” 

Appearing pleased, he immediately dispatched messengers, and said 
it would require four or five days to assemble his captains. Now his 
manner changing,—sometimes plaintive and sometimes fierce,—he recited 
the wrongs of the Apaches: “ We were once a large people, covering 
these mountains. We lived well, we were at peace. One day my best 
friends were seized by treachery; they were murdered. The worst place 
of all is Apache Pass, There five Indians were killed. Their bodies 
were hung up, and kept till they were skeletons. Now Americans and 
Mexicans kill an Apache on sight. I have retaliated with all my 
might. My people have killed Americans and Mexicans and taken 
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their property. Their losses have been greater than mine. But I know 
they are many and we are few. Apaches are growing less and less every 
day. Why shut me up on a reservation? We will make peace. We 
will keep it faithfully. But let us go around free, as the Americans do. 
Let us go wherever we please.” I answered, “That all this country 
did not properly belong to the Indians. All God’s children had an 
interest in it. Therefore to keep the peace we must fix metes and 
bounds. Such a peace as he proposed would not last a week. Should 
some rough prospectors, well armed, fire upon and kill a portion of his 
band, or should some of his wild young men take the lives of the citi- 
zens, the peace would be hopelessly broken. After considerable more 
complaint and pleading he said, “The Americans began the fight.” I 
said in reply, “ A large number of our people agree to what you state. 
Now they wish all such horrid work as war, murder, and robbery to 
cease.” He smiled pleasantly and said thoughtfully, “I am glad you 
came.” It was now proposed to send Captain Sladen for the purpose 
of notifying Camp Bowie and other military posts of what had been 
done. Cochise shook his head and said, “I want you to go, the soldiers 
will hear you; Jefferds and Captain Sladen can stay here. We will 
take care of them.” Chie consented to be my guide. All business 
being settled, we mounted and rode through a canyon to the outside of 
our handsome prison, Cochise and several of his Indians accompanying 
us. The view from this point on the western foot-hills was grand: 
mountains and valleys, rivers and canyons, lie beneath you in full 
view. I did not wonder that the Indians delighted in their magnifi- 
cent home. We stopped under the shade of a tree and leaned against 
a large, flat stone. As he looked forth, Cochise said, “ Shi-cow4h,”— 
my home. 

Chie and I set out due east, following a trail till night obscured all 
traces of it. Then we scrambled over rugged heights and through deep 
gulches, such as in daylight we would not have undertaken. I tore my 
coat to shreds, pricked my limbs with thorns, and made such poor head- 
way that I was fearful of remaining in the mountains all night. But 
the young Indian never faltered. Occasionally he exclaimed, “ Canino 
no bueno.” Then we would try again, probing in another direction. 
Occasionally I hugged the mule’s neck as he ascended a precipitous 
height, or pulled him after me along the sides where it was too steep to 
stand still, and occasionally I slid down to the bottom of a deep ravine 
by getting behind and pushing the mule ahead of me. He would be 
going along bravely in a canyon when the leading mule would stop, 
planting his feet on the very brink of a precipice, so back we would 
turn, regain the mountain-side, work past the precipice, and slide down 
again. My Spanish was poor and meagre and Chie’s no better, while 
his English was worse. In fact, the only English words I heard him 
say were “Yes, sir,” and “ Milky-way.” No words of impatience 
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escaped either of us. Yet when finally we emerged upon the plain we, 
each in his own language, with considerable gusto, began to sing. 

Having a lift over the last twenty miles in Mr. Rogers’s lumber- 
wagon, we arrived at the post of Camp Bowie when the sun was an 
hour high, having accomplished fifty-eight miles from Cochise’s camp. 
When we came to the vicinity of Apache Pass Chie lost his usual cheer- 
fulness; his sorrow appeared to be genuine. Jefferds once told me that 
the boy asked him who killed his father, Mangus Colorado. He an- 
swered, “The Americans did it.” Chie then said with deep feeling, 
“Why did they do it?” “It was because they were bad men,” Jefferds 
replied. After that Chie never referred to the subject again. 

* * * * * * * * * 

After procuring the necessary supplies from Major Sumner and 
gathering up the remnants of our party sent to Bowie, we turned 
back, and by dark were going into camp at Sulphur Springs. After a 
slight experience travelers will, except in the larger towns of Arizona, 
be careful to sleep outside of corrals and houses,—that is, such travelers 
as prefer pure air and unappropriated quarters. I told Chie he might 
put his bed with mine to protect him against the watch-dogs at this 
station, who seemed ravenously inclined to bite him. He looked at my 
bear-skin and said, “Shosh ton judah Apache,” that is, “Bear bad for 
Apache.” I told him to throw it aside and we would sleep without.it. 
He was a warm bedfellow that cold night. It is astonishing how 
much these open-air people exceed the rest of us in animal heat; going 
without trousers, they oil their legs continually with the marrow of the 
deer ; their skin becomes tough and thick. One Indian who had some 
clothes given him took off his trousers in a cold snap. He explained 
that he did it in order to keep warm,—the trousers were too cold. 

As it was necessary to pass the Dragoon Range with our wheeled 
vehicles, the Tucson road was kept till the western flank of the moun- 
tains was gained. Cochise and Captain Sladen were eagerly watching 
from a pinnacle, and when we were yet more than fifteen miles distant 
discovered the approach. 

The Indians, with Sladen and Jefferds, spread out in grand array, 
descended with joyous speed to meet us. In the night previous, on 
a rumor that soldiers were coming, Sladen informed me that he had 
the satisfaction of realizing how promptly an Indian can change his 
base. 

We lay down that night on the new camping-ground. It was 
covered by craggy sandstone rocks, and situated far up the mountain- 
side. Just in rear was a rough bridle-path, rendered practicable for 
leading up horses and mules to the summit. 

This camp afforded the best natural defense, with a line of retreat 
along the crest. Instantly, upon the approach of soldiers, the women, 
children, and luggage would pass up the height and off, while the 
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warriors would hold in check and probably destroy their enemy’s horses 
and men who might rashly undertake the attack. 

Cochise sent his sister, who had authority with a few other Indians, 
with directions to stay by the wagon, near the base of the mountain, 
and protect the supplies. The next morning, the soldier apprehension 
being somewhat relieved, the camp was moved to the same vicinity, 
Jefferds and Sladen being sent in advance to plant a white flag on the 
top of a globular height which rounded up its back like some huge 
elephant in the western valley. The flag showed every passer-by that 
peace was the order of the day. The women clapped their hands when 
they saw it waving, and I could hear them say, “Shi tekeh shieslin 
june,” that is, “I the flag of peace love.” 

Our home, while waiting for the absent Indians, was taken beneath 
a green oak. A short distance away, perhaps twenty or thirty yards, 
was the house of Cochise. It consisted of a sandstone rock twenty feet 
high, and near it a large-sized scrub-oak. A couple of boughs, bushy 
enough to thicken the shade, were laid against the tree. A place for 
sleeping, a little longer than a man, was hollowed out in the ground. 
So much for the house. The furniture consisted of two or three buck- 
skins, two or three blankets long used, some bows and arrows, a costly 
rifle, saddles and bridles, an “olo” (a kind of earthen jar for water), a 
little water-proof basket, two or three knives, and one small tin pail for 
coffee. The provisions on hand hung upon a branch of the oak,—some 
fresh deer-meat and jerked venison, either deer or antelope. They had 
also mescal and a seed somewhat smaller, but resembling that of the 
pumpkin. There was also a pile of Cochise’s horseshoes. They are 
made of thick hide, with the hair down. When about to move, he 
puts them on, enveloping the hoof, and tying with strings below the 
fetlock. When he halts he takes them off. They are particularly used 
for horses with tender feet, and generally on the forefeet only. 

Surely these Indians were hospitable. The first evening in the dim 
light they gave us a dance of welcome. Imagine two rows, as in the 
Virginia reel, keeping time to the rough music; two women move 
towards one man; he follows them as they retire. At times the men 
cross over, and all form one rank, the men facing one way and the 
women the other; all go forward and back; suddenly the women face 
about, the men following suit without losing time ; occasionally all the 
dancers move around in a circle. The drum is made, as among various 
other tribes, by stretching a piece of buckskin over an “olo” or other 
vessel. For drumstick they use any withe hooped at one end; with 
this the leader beats time, and in accompaniment all continue to sing. 
If two women have paid special attention to a partner, a forfeit, con- 
sisting of some present, may be paid. One of our packers, whom the 
Indians called Pi-nal-a-pi Stone, a very tall man, upwards of fifty 
years of age, who had been much with Indians, always delighted them 
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when he joined in the dance. The forfeit was demanded of him as 
soon as the dance was over. He exclaimed, “What can I give them ?” 
Ponce said, “ Haven’t you two shirts on?” ‘Sure enough!” he re- 
plied, and instantly pulled off one and gave it. Ponce declared, in 
Spanish, “ You’ll never want for anything. A man who gives his last 
shirt is sure to prosper.” 

The women whose husbands were absent to secure predatory sup- 
plies had their temporary homes under different trees to our rear and 
left along the mountain-side, Their behavior was good. Most of them 
were industrious, spending their time in burning the mescal, tanning 
the skins of deer, and taking care of the children. As soon as they 
procured a little cotton from us they worked busily in making it up 
into garments. They wore a short skirt, a sacque reaching a little 
below the waist, and moccasins with tops; almost all had beads, some 
a few, and some many strings. These women were modest in their de- 
portment, and free from any exhibition of wantonness. I did not see 
one in this camp with the usual mark upon her that the Apache women 
generally have as a punishment for adultery. That mark is made by 
cutting off a portion of the nose. 

It is wise for a visitor here, as elsewhere, to establish a good footing 
with the children. Quarrels are very apt to brew with people who are 
either indifferent or averse to this society. The Apache babies are 
each packed upon a board sheltered with basket-work. I noticed the 
mother dip her child in the clear, cold stream, wrap it in a piece of 
cotton cloth, put it on its curious bed, and then bind over it a piece 
of buckskin, leaving the feet and head completely uncovered. A strap, 
or bail, enables the mother to swing the child upon her back, resting 
the strap against her forehead as she walks. In this way her arms are 
free, and she carries the child for hours. From two years old to twelve 
the boys seldom have any clothing except the one strip of cotton around 
the body below the waist. At first the children were very shy, but, 
with a few exceptions, a bit of cracker, a lump of sugar, or a piece of 
candy conquered their fears. Day after day I noticed them sporting 
upon the rocks in all kinds of plays, usually happy and hearty. Of 
course there were the usual fallings out, followed by alternations of 
cloud and sunshine. Often they would spend much time in watching 
me while writing, and were quite successful in imitating copies that I 
set them. They amused themselves greatly in teaching me their lan- 
guage, laughing often, and doubtless thinking me a very dull scholar. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this gipsy life is the eating. 
They go a long time without food, except when they have provisions 
in plenty ; then they keep them always ready, so as, whenever they are 
hungry, to eat without any formal table-setting. When we came to 
eat we spread our canvas table as before described. The meal being 
ready, I invited Cochise to sit beside me, and if there were room, ex- 
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tended the invitation to any of his captains who were present. As soon 
as we were seated, men and boys would crowd into every interval. I 
generally had a man upon one side and a little boy upon my knee as I 
sat cross-legged, both of them eating from my plate and drinking from 
my cup. 

Nyleshizie, a good-looking Indian thirty-five years of age, and a 
brother-in-law of Cochise, was. first of those absent to return. He 
brought a rumor that soldiers were coming. The Indians were fright- 
ened. While we were in doubt this Indian drew close to me, put his 
arm around me, and expressed his earnest desire for peace. He trem- 
bled very much at the prospect of an attack. The scare was occasioned 
by distant glimpses of Captain Sladen and Captain May returning from 
a trip to Bowie. This incident, like the night camp-moving, shows in 
what constant trepidation these people live. I think it was the tenth 
day, ten captains having come in, when a formal council was called. 
The new-comers, several of them, were exceedingly rough and trouble- 
some. The adjustment of difficulties was more trying. We had to 
abandon, as Cochise had said, the taking of these Indians with their 
own consent to Alamosa, and finally assented to give them the Chiri- 
cahua Mountains, with the adjoining valleys, for their reservation. 

After the council, the same night, an Apache prayer-meeting was 
held in a curious little nook above our camp. At first we heard the 
sound of a multitude of women, imitating the moaning of the wind. 
This sound gradually died away. Then all sang with words. At the 
expiration of three-quarters of an hour a young man, hitherto rough 
towards us, came and pleasantly invited us to join the meeting. We 
went, and were seated outside a circle which was formed by the women 
facing inward. The chief, the captains, and the men were inside the 
circle. As soon as the singing had ceased one Indian after another 
would pray or speak without rising. The chieftain’s talks, mournful 
in tone, were yet the most authoritative. I could hear him mention 
Jefferds’s sobriquet,—“ Stagalito,” meaning “Red Beard.” Our whole 
case was evidently being considered, according to their fashion, in Di- 
vine presence, either of the God of the earth or of his spirits. Surely 
these were solemn moments, when you could not determine on which 
side of the Styx their superstition might land you. Fortunately the 
spirits were on our side, for, as we learned the next day at the council, 
their answer to the Indian incantation had been, “The white man and 
the Indian are to drink of the same water, eat of the same bread, and 
be at peace.” The object of the mission being now accomplished, we 
set out for a confirmatory gathering at Dragoon Springs, where by ap- 
pointment the officers from Bowie were to meet us. It was an interest- 
ing cavaleade. I rode a good stout mule, having Cochise’s interpreter 
behind me encircling my waist with his supple arms. When Cochise 
was mounted, with his face newly painted with vermilion, his counte- 
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nance wore an unwonted repellent aspect. He was immediately a com- 
mander on duty. The Indians, en route, made several wild charges, 
I could then easily understand why almost any train of mules would 
be stampeded by them. 

Arriving at Dragoon Springs, he located his command with ap- 
parent carelessness, but really with such skill that every man could 
have been in three minutes under cover in a little ravine, and in three 
minutes more, if necessary, could have passed behind a round hill, and 
have gained the mountains without danger. Cochise said to Jefferds, 
“T know your party, and trust you, but these people from Apache 
Pass I do not know. How long have you known them?” Jefferds 
said, “I never saw them.” This was all the talk that preceded that 
military arrangement. 

Just as I was closing this article, some six years after the events 
related, I received a letter from Colonel Watkins, the Indian inspector 
from the new reserve of these Apaches at San Carlos. He writes, “I 
have been among these Apaches for the past month, learning their con- 
dition and their needs. In their talks with me they generally speak of 
the peace you made with them, and of the better way of living they 
have learned since then. You placed a stone on the ‘ mesa,’ and told 
them as long ‘as that stone lasts, so long the peace shall continue.’ 
The stone still lies on the ‘ mesa,’ and we are still at peace.” 

I saw a very touching description of the death of Cochise, prepared 
by L. Edwin Dudley, and published in the Independent. He showed 
that Cochise kept his promise till death, and always spoke of me with 
the warmth of attachment. His oldest son was equally true. He was 
taken to Washington three years ago, where I happened to be on a 
short visit. Attacked with a malignant fever, he died there, and I was 
present at his funeral. This tribe, now but a remnant, is consolidated 
with other Apaches at the San Carlos Reservation, Arizona. As I un- 
derstand, they kept the peace as long as we preserved our part of the 
agreement, and the majority ever since, notwithstanding our own fla- 
grant violations of the same. 

O. O. Howarp, 
Brevet Major-General U.S.A. 





THE WAR BETWEEN CHILE, PERU, AND 
BOLIVIA. 


SHAKINGS FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF A LIEUTENANT. 


A VERY interesting article by Commodore Simpson, in the January 
number of this magazine, gives an excellent idea of the social, financial, 
and political status of the west coast of South America, whose principal 
republics are now engaged in a fratricidal war. 

The province of Atacama, or more properly the desert of Atacama, 
had remained for many years a district without a defined owner, at 
one time claimed by Bolivia, at another by Chile; but never considered 
of enough importance, until the discovery of the nitrates, guano, and 
mineral wealth which it contained, to warrant the establishment of a 
fixed boundary-line. It had formed the pretext, it is true, for many 
differences, some of them ending in blood. In 1866, the republics 
being united by the war with Spain, it was settled by treaty between 
Bolivia and Chile that the boundary-line should be fixed on the parallel 
of the 24° of south latitude, but that Chilian citizens, already land- 
owners between the parallels of 23° and 24° south, should be allowed 
to carry on the mining and exportation of the valuable products with- 
out tax or hindrance from the government of Bolivia. In order the 
better to carry out this agreement, Chile was allowed to have a repre- 
sentative in the custom-house at Antofagasta. On the 23d of February, 
1878,—the nitrate business being then mostly carried on by a company, 
the principal parties in which were the English house of Gibbs, a Chilian 
named Edwards, and the Chilian government,—Bolivia, it is said at 
instigation of the Peruvian government, levied a tax of ten centavos 
per quintal upon all nitrates. When remonstrated with for this alleged 
breach of treaty stipulations, the Bolivian government not only refused 
to remit the tax, but declared it retroactive, and further decreed that 
if the taxes were not paid before the 14th of February, 1879, the 
nitrates in the hands of the exporters should be seized and sold at auc- 
tion. Chile remonstrated against these proceedings, and sent her fleet, 
under Rear-Admiral Rebolledo Williams, to protect the property of 
her citizens at Antofagasta. This fleet arrived on the day fixed for the 


seizure. 
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On the 24th of January the Chilian government formally ordered 
the occupation of Antofagasta, which fact was equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war with Bolivia. On the day on which this order was issued 
fifteen hundred Chilian regulars were landed at Antofagasta, which 
place was made the headquarters for further operations. 

-Colonel Sotomayor was afterwards sent to Caracoles to protect the 
mining interest with the troops. A fight occurred at Calama between 
this column and a body of Bolivians, in which the latter were defeated 
and forced to retire. 

Peru showed signs of warlike preparations, but nevertheless sent 
envoys to La Paz and Santiago with the avowed intention of preventing 
hostilities. Chile demanded of Peru the reasons for her preparations, 
and that they should cease. Not receiving a satisfactory answer, Chile 
on the 2d of April formally declared war, and asserted that she knew 
of a secret offensive and defensive treaty between Peru and Bolivia 
negotiated on the 6th of February, 1873. 

Coincident with this declaration of war was a move of the Chilian 
fleet to the northward, appearing off Iquiqui, Peru, April 5. 

It may be found interesting at this point to consider the condition 
in which this declaration of war found the three countries which it 
affected. 

Peru, situated nearer the. equator than her sister republics, had 
suffered accordingly. This country was inhabited by a native popula- 
tion consisting of a mixture of Spaniards, Indians, and negroes, who 
were generally consumers, and a large floating population of foreigners, 
including a large number of Chinese, who were the producers. The 
Spanish element devoted its time principally to the law and politics, 
and represented the wealth of the country acquired thereby. The half- 
breed Indians and negroes furnished what little muscle was required 
for the mere maintenance of life. The full-breed Indians kept to the 
wilder parts of the country and added but little to its welfare. The 
foreigners were really the industrious, the mercantile and mechanical part 
of the population. Chinese labor was employed almost entirely in the 
cultivation of sugar and cotton. As the latter made money, which they 
generally went home to spend, they excited the ire of their naturally 
lazy and gradually impoverished hosts. Owing to the system of money- 
making in politics the government was in a constant state of turmoil, 
and a far wider field was offered for civil service reform than can even 
be found in our own more enlightened land. Politicians held every 
salaried office under the government. To be an army or navy officer it 
was necessary to be a politician, and to have a command it was neces- 
sary to be of the ruling party. The outbreak of the war found General 
Prado in the office of president, and the ins bitterly opposed by the 
Church or Pierolista party, who occupied the position of the outs. 

The army, which was principally recruited from the Cholo or 
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Indian and negro elements, numbered about nine thousand men of all 
arms. This force, which was principally kept about Lima for revolu- 
tionary and festive purposes, was armed with Chassepéts and uniformed 
in the old-style uniforms of the French army,—probably the most pro- 
fitable to contractors. A few batteries of mountain-guns constituted 
the field artillery, and two regiments, part armed with lances and the 
remainder with carbines, formed the cavalry. 

Callao was defended by a curious assortment of batteries and a still 
greater assortment of guns. The batteries represented every system of 
fortification, from that of the Spanish time to the armored turret of to- 
day.. Among the guns could be found the highly ornamented brass 
long 12’s of our grandfathers, the smooth-bore Dahlgrens and Rod- 
mans of our fathers, and the modern rifles of our cousins across the 
water. The fortifications lacked experienced artillerists, for, with the 
exception of salutes, no firing was ever practiced. 

With the exception of Callao, none of the Peruvian ports were 
armed. 

The Peruvian navy, which could almost have been called the 
Callao navy from the fact that it was rarely absent from that port, 
consisted of the French-built ironclad frigate “ Independencia,” the 
English-built turret ram “ Huascar,” the American-built monitors 
“Manco Capac” and “ Atahualpa,” the French-built wooden corvette 
“Union” (originally intended for the Southern Confederacy), the English- 
built gunboat “ Pilcomayo,” and the transports “Chalaco,” “ Limefia,” 
and “Talisman.” The latter were lightly armed, and to their number 
was added the fine steamer “ Aroya,” purchased from the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, who made matters square by selling a similar 
vessel, the “ Amazonas,” to the Chilians. It was claimed that both 
vessels were contracted for before the actual outbreak of hostilities. 

The Peruvian navy was in a wretched condition. The crews were 
made up from the least intelligent classes of the Peruvian nation mixed 
with deserters and runaways from nearly every marine in the world, the 
best of whom were Chilians, who, of course, left for their own country. 
These crews, commanded by officers, with a few exceptions, of no pro- 
fessional experience, merely living aboard ships which they were not 
taught to handle, and rarely drilled at their guns, formed a poor 
nucleus for a war navy. From constant fear of the participation of 
the navy in revolutions, perhaps not without warrant from former 
experience, this condition of things had been allowed by the govern- 
ment, which went so far, at times, as to remove and secrete important 
parts of the vessels’ machinery so that they could not be moved. The 
navy was under the command of Rear-Admiral de la Haza, a highly 
respectable old gentleman, who rarely hazarded himself on his own 
element except on occasions of ceremony. His headquarters were estab- 
lished in the Callao arsenal, which was unprovided with even a water 
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front, and his signals were made from a staff convenient to his front 
door. 

Rear-Admiral Montero, a young man of great political and some 
professional merit, was sent to command the troops at Arica. 

On the approach of hostilities, a force of about three thousand 
regulars was sent to Iquiqui, where they were placed under the com- 
mand of the prefect of Tarapaca. 

Bolivia, which, with the exception of the province of Atacama, 
lies inland, had no navy. General Daza, who had risen steadily from 
the ranks, occupied the presidential chair. The Bolivians have always 
been a warlike nation, and the military element has generally predomi- 
nated in their government. The people are perhaps, with the excep- 
tion of the Paraguayans and Patagonians, the nearest approach to the 
aborigines now to be found on the continent. They are like our own 
Indians natural soldiers, and with strict discipline and intelligent hand- 
ling would be formidable troops. They were poorly armed with 
muzzle-loaders, and clothed in a kind of gunny cloth stained to imitate 
the colors and facings of uniforms. Sandals were generally worn on the 
feet. It is claimed that these people have great endurance, and that 
without food or water they can march long distances, keeping themselves 
in excellent trim by chewing the leaves of the coca-plant. 

Chile, with its limited geographical position and generally arid soil, 
had a population much less mixed than her northern rival, and much 
more industrious. In Chile the Chilians manage everything, and so 
well have they succeeded in their enterprises and developed their gen- 
eral intelligence that they have been called the Yankees of South 
America. The Chilians are enterprising, and have spread all along 
the coast from Panama to Punta Arenas. Thousands of them were 
in Peru and Bolivia at the outbreak of hostilities, employed in the 
mines and in commerce. The return of these men without employment 
furnished just the material that was required to fill up the ranks of the 
army. 

Sefior Pinto held the office of president, and his advisers were gen- 
erally intelligent patriots, not always correct in their judgments, yet 
having their country’s good and not their pockets before their eyes. 

The government of Chile had fostered her navy, probably foresee- 
ing the present complications and fearing others with its powerful and 
always jealous neighbor, the Argentine Republic, and perhaps even with 
the intention of bringing about an extension of its narrow borders so 
as to include the rich provinces of Tarapaca and Atacama. 

The Chilian navy consisted of the English-built ironclads “ Al- 
mirante Cochrane” and “Blanco Encalada” (formerly the ‘“ Valpa- 
raiso”’), the corvettes “O’Higgins” and “Chacabuco,” the old “ Esme- 
ralda,” a wooden corvette, whose boilers and engines were in such bad 
condition that she was of little use as a steamer, the composite corvette 
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“Magallenes,” the gunboat “ Covadonga,” captured from Spain in 1866, 
and the little side-wheel transport “Tolten.” Later was added the 
“ Amazonas,” already referred to, and the “ Abtao,” which had formerly 
been a corvette but had been sold, as her engines were found to be 
defective. 

Rear-Admiral Rebolledo Williams, an officer of some experience 
but in poor health and advanced in years, commanded the fleet. The 
ships were commanded by an intelligent corps of officers, many of whom 
had been educated in foreign services, some in our own. The unprofita- 
bleness of Chilian soil, besides driving its poorer classes to the Peruvian 
mines, had driven many to sea; these, with the usual American admix- 
ture of foreigners, formed the crews. The discipline and the drill were 
fair. 

The standing army of Chile had never exceeded three thousand 
men of all arms. These were officered by young men of the better 
class. They were armed with Comblain breech-loading rifles, of Belgian 
manufacture, and uniformed very much like the Peruvians. The drill 
and discipline were good. It was to be remarked, however, that obso- 
lete tactics were still in use, and that the men were taught to advance 
to the attack in solid columns, only light companies being deployed as 
skirmishers, and that firing was executed in close formations of double 
ranks, 

Experienced generals were very rare in the armies of all these 
countries. Heretofore most of the active service had been in street 
riots or in revolutions, where small bodies of men were used, and, to a 
very limited extent, in Indian fighting. This want was to tell very 
greatly in the future phases of the war on both sides, not as regards 
the relative situations, for all were in the same boat, but in regard to its 
general conduct and the lessons furnished for study to the world. 

The men seemed to be plucky enough when brought together, but 
the “ mafiana” curse, left here by the old Spaniards, was to make such 
a situation of rare occurrence. 

The Chilians had the advantage of having a better class of men as 
officers, and of having officered their new regiments from the old ones, 
a system which the political appointment custom of the Peruvians 
would not allow. They also had the advantage of having men of all 
classes in their ranks, whereas the Peruvian ranks were filled with the 
very lowest classes ; the Spanish Peruvians generally forming the am- 
bulance and other auxiliary corps. The Chilians were nearly all 
volunteers ; the Peruvians, although nominally so, were in some cases 
recruited in such an extraordinary way that they could hardly lay claim 
to that distinction. Their recruiting-parties generally consisted of police 
or gendarmerie. In the cities the former picked up whoever they met 
and “ volunteered” them, in the country the latter pounced upon every 
unfortunate who came in their way. When the distance was great to the 
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rendezvous the volunteers were strung on a line, one of the recruiting- 
party, with a loaded carbine, holding the end and riding behind. When 
much trouble was experienced in the first stages of the volunteering 
operation, the lasso was generally resorted to. Of course many of these 
men deserted at the first opportunity, and the roads back to the moun- 
tains were filled with miserable wretches going back to their homes, 
often, however, to be re-enlisted in a similar way. 

The soldiers in these countries are never rationed, when they can 
purchase provisions for themselves out of their pay of forty centavos a 
day. The troops are always accompanied by women and children in- 
numerable. The peace allowance is unlimited; in garrison, during war, 
it is one woman to three men, and in the field one woman to five men. 
These women, it is true, do the washing and cooking, but add greatly to 
the numbers to be fed on a campaign and to the amount of transporta- 
tion necessary. It would seem to us that such a state of affairs cannot 
add much to discipline. 

A submarine telegraph cable connected Callao with Valparaiso. 
This belongs to an English company. The cutting of this cable and 
reconnecting of it was to form one of the features of the war. It was 
claimed by the company that as neutral property it was inviolable, but 
as it was a means of communication in war-time that reasoning could 
hardly hold good. 

A serious impediment to secret operations during the war was offered 
by the continual running of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
steamers up and down the coast. Although the company used its best 
endeavors to prevent the carrying of information, it could not of course 
stop it entirely. It is true it placed the belligerents on the same foot- 
ing, but it must have been excessively annoying to an enterprising 
commander. The Peruvian government after its reverses attempted to 
impede this traffic as much as possible, but was unable to do so and 
finally relinquished its efforts, it being plainly in violation of the treaty 
with the United States which allows such traffic in war-time, this clause 
being equally applicable to English ships on account of a “ most favored 
nation” clause in theirs. 

At the time of the outbreak of hostilities the steamers of the Chilian 
Steam Navigation Company were nominally sold to an American in 
Valparaiso and transferred to our flag by permission of our diplomatic 
representative to Chile. On their appearing in the Peruvian ports, 
however, our diplomatic representative to that country objected to the 
use of our flag for such purposes. The steamers were then transferred 
to the English flag, but probably on account of a similar objection were 
finally returned to their own colors and chartered by the government 
as transports. To their number were added the steamers belonging to 
the Cousifio estate and others engaged in the coasting-trade. 

The sailing-vessels belonging to the belligerents were transferred to 
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friendly flags; the Chilian ones being first transferred for six months 
to the English flag, and on the expiration of that period—a longer one 
would necessitate a permit from the home government—were trans- 
ferred to ours. A clause in our consular regulations allows such a 
transfer, good for foreign waters only, on proof of ownership by an 
American citizen. How this would stand in a prize court, and what 
position our naval authorities might be placed in if such a vessel were 
captured or demanded protection, has fortunately not been tested. 

Having given the reader the information which he will require to 
understand the actual operations of the war, we will now return to 
Iquiqui, where, on the 5th of April, the Chilian squadron, under Rear- 
Admiral Williams, consisting of the “Cochrane,” “ Blanco,” “ O’Hig- 
gins,” “ Chacabuco,” and “ Esmeralda,” had appeared. 

Iquiqui had been occupied by about three thousand Peruvian regu- 
lars, who were at first placed under the command of Colonel Davila, 
the prefect. This officer was relieved of his political duties as governor 
of the province of Tarapaca by General Lopez la Valle, and later Gen- 
eral Buendia was sent to command the Army of the South, General 
Davila being assigned to the command of the First or Vanguardia 
Division. No attempt was made to fortify the town. 

The Chilian naval commander gave warning that all neutral ves- 
sels must leave before the 15th, when a regular blockade would be 
established. 

About this time the “ Magallenes” met the Peruvian ships “ Union” 
and “ Pilcomayo,” under Captain Garcia y Garcia, cruising off the 
mouth of the river Loa. A few shots were exchanged, and the 
“ Magallenes,” although inferior in speed to her opponents, succeeded 
in escaping. 

On the 15th some of the Chilian vessels visited the guano-loading 
ports of Huanillos and Pabellon de Pica, where they ordered off the 
vessels which were loading, and destroyed the loading apparatus. The 
same day, a strict blockade having been declared, the last neutral ves- 
sels, two Americans, were assisted out of the port of Iquiqui by details 
of men from the U. S. flagship “ Pensacola,” which vessel had also 
assisted in the embarkation of nearly all the population of the place on 
board of steamers and sailing-vessels. Most of these persons were 
Chilians. A few days after, the squadron visited Pisagua, a loading- 
port a few miles north of Iquiqui. This place is in land communica- 
tion with Iquiqui, almost all the way by rail. Whilst destroying the 
launches at Pisagua, the boats were fired upon from the shore. The 
town was therefore bombarded and almost entirely destroyed. This 
was declared an act of vandalism by the Peruvians. It did not seem 
to be contrary to the usages of war, however, and would probably have 
been resorted to, under similar circumstanees, in other parts of the 
world. All through the war the Peruvians have attempted to arouse 
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foreign sympathy by outcries of this kind; when the cause has been 
weighed in the neutral balance it has generally been found to be very 
light. 

For some unaccountable reason, after the bombardment the Chilians 
left the port of Pisagua open, and the Peruvians, who had occupied 
Arica in force, with their allies, who had moved down to Tacna under 
General Daza, did not fail to take advantage of this fact to throw 
men, arms, and provisions into Iquiqui, having nothing to fear but the 
occasional visit of a cruiser. 

An interesting fact connected with the blockade of Iquiqui was the 
difficulty experienced by the troops in obtaining water. The water supply 
along this part of the coast is derived from condensers, or from water- 
vessels sent from Arica. This fact caused the almost entire abandon- 
ment of the smaller towns, and at Iquiqui an order from the blockaders 
forbade the use of the condensers under a threat of bombardment ; this 
could be easily enforced, as the smoke from the chimneys would have 
betrayed the working of the apparatus. 

During the night of May 16, President Prado, leaving the govern- 
ment in charge of Vice-President La Puerta, left Callao in the 
“ Aroya,” accompanied by the ironclads “ Independencia” and “ Huas- 
car,” and the transports “ Limefia” and “Chalaco.” The monitors were 
to have gone, but one broke down at the last moment, and it was decided 
to leave them. The president was accompanied by a large staff and a 
body-guard of fifty young Peruvians of good family splendidly armed 
and equipped ; this little corps has since entirely melted away and dis- 
appeared. On board the transports and men-of-war were several regi- 
ments of troops and a quantity of arms and stores of all kinds, including 
a large sum of money. It may be interesting to note here that all 
movements on this coast have to be made at sea. The difficulty is 
greatly reduced by the fact that heavy clothing, camp equipage, and 
trains are never carried or used, and that they pack their men like sar- 
dines, which is rendered possible by the good weather which prevails. 
Provisions have usually been transported for both sides by the steamers 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 

The expedition having reached Arica in safety, Prado assumed the 
office of Supreme Director of the War. It had been arranged that 
whilst in their own territories the command should devolve upon the 
senior officer of the country in which they were acting. The arms 
brought were used to arm Daza’s Bolivians, who numbered about four 
thousand, and the money to pay them. 

Peru was now receiving over the isthmus large amounts of war 
material, mostly from the United States. Among these were Reming- 
ton navy rifles, Gatlings, field and great guns, and Lay torpedoes. 
There came also two Hereshoff torpedo-boats in sections. These were 
put together in Callao ; one was ruined at the first trial, the other, after 
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long practice and many failures, was at length driven up to a speed of 
about nine knots, and sometimes cruises about the harbor of Callao. 

Chile drew her supplies from Europe by way of the straits. 

The “ Independencia” and “ Huascar,” under Captains Moore and 
Grau, the latter being the senior, continued their route to the south. 

In the mean time Admiral Williams, leaving the ‘ Esmeralda” and 
“ Covadonga” to look out for Iquiqui, started north with the two iron- 
clads, the “O’Higgins,” “ Chacabuco,” “ Magallenes,” and “ Abtao.” 
The last named had been fitted for use as a fire-ship, in order probably 
to duplicate old Cochrane’s exploit at Callao. This squadron appeared 
off Callao at sunrise on May 22. They steamed before the fort in order 
of battle, cleared for action, until 11 A.M., when they went off to the 
south again, having learned from fishermen of the departure of the 
Peruvians in that direction. 

A steam-launch from the fleet ran in among the shipping during 
the previous night, and probably discovered the absence of the heavy 
ironclads. Why the fleet did not then immediately go south, if they 
did not intend to come in, is still unexplained. 

Had this expedition been sent immediately on the declaration of 
war, Callao being then thoroughly unprepared, a very decisive result 
might have been obtained. Admiral Williams, it is said, desired to go 
to Callao earlier, but was prevented by the non-arrival of coals and 
stores. 

Many believe that had the squadron made a bold dash into the 
harbor at about sunrise it could have inflicted very serious damages, 
and at least have produced a very decided moral effect. 

The day before the appearance of the fleet off Callao an event 
occurred at Iquiqui which will send the names of young Captains 
Prat and Condell down to posterity. At 6.30 a.m., May 21, the 
“ Huascar,” Captain Miguel Grau, heading south, came in sight of the 
port of Iquiqui, and made out the “ Esmeralda,” Captain Arturo Prat, 
“Covadonga,” Commander Condell, and transport “ Limari.” The 
“ Independencia” was five miles astern of her consort. Grau at first 
intended to attack the “ Covadonga” with the “ Huascar,” and ordered 
Moore to engage the “Esmeralda.” The “ Huascar” stood into the 
port from the north, the “ Independencia” standing down to the south 
to cut off the enemy in that direction. The transport, on making out 
the approaching enemy, went to sea. The “ Huascar” became engaged 
with the “ Esmeralda,” which was under way, steaming ahead and astern 
close in before the town; the captain having chosen this position with 
judgment, as he placed Captain Grau in the disagreeable predicament 
of firing towards the city where his countrymen were. This ruse served 
very well, especially as the captain of the ‘ Huascar” had been in- 
formed by the Peruvian captain of the port, who had gotten on board, 
that the “ Esmeralda” was surrounded by a bead-work of torpedoes, 
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and was thus prevented from attempting ramming. Matters stood in 
this way until a battery of 9-pounder field-guns was placed in position 
behind a mound and opened on the “ Esmeralda” from the shore. This 
forced her to change her position. The “ Huascar’s” great-gun fire had 
been wretched, owing to the fact that most of the officers were too much 
excited, and that the gunners were of the very poorest description. It 
was for these reasons that Grau now determined to use his ram, as it 
depended almost entirely on his own skill. At the first attempts, start- 
ing at a speed of eight knots and stopping about a ship’s length away, 
he delivered his blow on the “ Esmeralda’s” port quarter. The angle at 
which the blow was struck was so small and the speed so little that but 
slight damage was done. During the time of contact Prat called away 
his boarders and jumped on the forecastle of the “ Huascar.” Only 
four men heard the order or had time to follow him ; this little party 
was soon cut down or shot. Grau did all in his power to save Prat’s 
life; but, in the excitement which prevailed, he was powerless. <A 
second blow was aimed, but was met by the “ Esmeralda’s” bows, and 
but little damage done. All this time the “ Esmeralda” had been keeping 
up a well-directed fire from her guns and small-arms, of which the 
scarred condition of the “ Huascar” gave excellent proof after the 
action. One solid round-shot went in through the left turret-port, but 
did no essential damage. A 300-pounder shell now struck the “ Es- 
meralda,” and, exploding in her engine-room, killed all the engineers 
and damaged the engines so that they were stopped. A third time the 
ram of the “ Huascar’” struck the “ Esmeralda” on the starboard side ; 
this blow was delivered at full speed, the “ Huascar’s” engine being 
stopped at a distance of only twenty feet from her immovable adver- 
sary. Lieutenant Serrano now led a boarding-party from his sinking 
ship. It has been asserted that this was not a charge by the Peruvians. 
The Chilians assert that it was. If it were not, the Peruvians place 
themselves in the very disagreeable position of having resisted men 
who were only attempting to save their lives. The “ Esmeralda” sank 
bows first, firing her quarter-deck guns as she went down, with her 
colors fying. The surviving officers and crew were picked up by the 
“* Huascar’s” boats and transferred to the custom-house in Iquiqui, 
where they were well treated. 

We must now return to the “ Covadonga,” which, on the approach 
of the “ Independencia,” had slipped out close to the reef and gone off 
to the southward, closely followed by her big adversary. Now com- 
menced one of the most remarkable chases recorded in naval history. 
The frigate used her guns, and tried at almost every indentation of the 
coast to head off and ram the gunboat; the latter dodged and used her 
guns when possible. This continued until both vessels were nearly off 
Point Grueso. Making off from this point is a reef. Condell headed 
his vessel over this reef so close in that she touched in going over. 
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His adversary, following him blindly, struck and careened over. The 
“ Covadonga” now turned and forced the frigate to surrender, but was 
unable to reap the fruits of her victory on account of the approach of 
the “ Huascar.” Condell decided that the damages he had received 
from his enemy’s guns, which had reduced his speed to below four 
knots, would not warrant his delaying, and made the best of his way 
towards Antofagasta, where he arrived in safety, although pursued by 
the “ Huascar,” after she had assisted in taking off part of the crew of 
her consort and had set her on fire. The “ Independencia” was a com- 
plete wreck, nothing but two 150-pounder guns being saved from her ; 
these were raised during the lapse in the blockade, and were afterwards 
mounted at Iquiqui. Captain Moore was placed under arrest, and is 
kept a close prisoner at Arica. 

This action of course raised the blockade, and about four thousand 
troops were thrown into the place, which was also visited by General 
Prado. 

The “ Huascar,” although considerably damaged in her action with 
the “ Esmeralda,” her tripod mast being so riddled that it had to be 
removed entirely, her bow leaking from broken plates, and her turret 
slightly out of line, continued her course to the southward. At Anto- 
fagasta a considerable exchange of shots took place between her and the 
“Covadonga,” which lay inside the reef, backed up by the batteries 
which had been erected on shore. During this action the “ Huascar” 
was struck by a 150-pounder projectile under her counter, close to the 
water-line. This shot nearly penetrated the armor, although it struck 
sideways. After the action the “ Huascar” grappled for and cut the 
submarine cable. She then returned to Callao for repairs. On her 
way up the coast she was chased by the “ Blanco,” but escaped without 
an action. 

Captain Grau now insisted upon being furnished with a new crew, 
or at least some men on whom he could rely as gunners and helmsmen. 
These were easily picked up among the sailor boarding-houses, so 
many merchant ships being out of employment on account of the 
almost entire cessation of the nitrate and guano trade. Soon after, the 
unprecedented demand for ships at San Francisco, for the grain trade of 
this year, took most of the vessels to the north. The port of Callao, 
and in fact almost the whole Peruvian coast, had lost its trade. A few 
regularly trained gunners from H. B. M. 8. “ Excellent” and “Cam- 
bridge” were among the new crew. 

- By a unanimous vote of Congress Captain Grau was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral, but, at his own request, allowed to retain his 
old command, he knowing well that there was no one to replace him in 
that important position. 

On the return of the Chilian squadron from Callao, the blockade 
of Iquiqui was re-established under Captain Simpson, of the “Coch- 
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rane.” Admiral Williams went to Valparaiso in the ‘‘ Blanco.” Great 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the way in which he had conducted 
matters, and it was determined to remove him. As is usual in such 
cases, with the chief fell the principal assistants. Captain Salamanca, 
his chief of staff, was ordered to Coquimbo, and Captain Simpson, his 
second in command, was relieved by young Captain La Torre. Com- 
modore Galvarino Riveros was placed in command of the squadron, 
with Lieutenant-Commander Castillo as chief of staff. 

About this time a launch, which had been fitted out by the Peru- 
vians for foreigners to use, was captured near Pisagua with a crew of 
two Americans, one Englishman, and one negro. In the boat was 
found a considerable amount of money belonging to the crew, and, it 
is said, a contract for a reward if successful in blowing up a vessel. A 
commission in the Peruvian service, issued to one of the men, saved the 
party from ill treatment. 

The army of Tarapaca, under Buendia, with Colonel Granier at 
Pisagua, now numbered about ten thousand men. It is asserted that 
rations were supplied by the contractors, and paid for by the authori- 
ties, at the rate of twenty-five thousand men. It is also rumored that 
the contractor and paymaster were one and the same high authority. 

After being repaired, the “‘ Huascar” started with the “ Pileomayo” 
on a raid to the south. On the 11th of July the “ Huascar” entered 
the port of Iquiqui, and had an unimportant skirmish with the block- 
aders, from which she escaped in safety. The Chilians bombarded 
Iquiqui on the 18th for some time; no serious damage was inflicted. 
The Peruvians made a great outcry against this bombardment, but 
surely the facts that guns were used from the town on the “ Esme- 
ralda,” and that the place was garrisoned and armed, were good reasons 
for such an act in real war, even if the assertion that a Lay torpedo 
had been sent out from the town against the blockaders was untrue. 

On the 26th of July the “Huascar” captured the large Chilian 
transport “ Rimac,” which was conveying stores and a crack battalion 
of cavalry—the Yungay, Colonel Bolnes—to Antofagasta. Among the 
stores captured was a large supply of water-skins, intended for carrying 
water in a march which was then talked of from Antofagasta across the 
desert of Atacama to Iquiqui. In view, probably, of this advance, an 
army of twelve thousand men had been assembled at Antofagasta, under 
General Escala. 

Besides the ‘‘ Rimac,” the “ Huascar” had captured several sailing- 
vessels loaded with coals and copper ore. She had also visited most of 
the Chilian ports, and had succeeded in making herself greatly feared, 
although Grau had not committed a single illegal or unchristian act. 
Her expeditions had caused Chile to spend large amounts in fortifying 
her ports, had rendered trade uncertain, and had stopped the transpor- 
tation of troops without armed escorts. 
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The officers captured in the “ Rimac,” together with those of the 
“ Esmeralda,” were now sent to Callao in the “ Pilcomayo,” and from 
there across the mountains to Tarma, where they were afterwards joined 
by the enlisted men. On the night that it was intended to send the 
officers up the Aroya road, but on which they were fortunately delayed, 
a dastardly attempt was made to throw the train from the track. 

The fortifications at Callao had at length been improved, and a 
sunken battery constructed on the long cobble point called the Whale’s 
Back. In this battery were mounted two 20-inch M. L. guns,—one a 
Rodman, the other a Dahlgren. Several heavy guns were also added 
to the batteries at the north of the town. Ancon, a landing-place north 
of Callao, and Chorillos to the south, had also been slightly fortified. 

The “ Huascar,” still raiding in the south, entered the port of Cal- 
dera, and almost captured the transport “ Lamar,” which was saved by 
being hauled into very shoal water behind the mole. Why she was 
not shelled is one of those mysteries which one meets at every stage of 
this remarkable contest. 

For some reason, early in August, the Chilian fleet left Iquiqui and 
cruised up the coast as far as Arica, returning to Tocapilla. 

At Iquiqui and Pisagua strenuous efforts were now being made to 
connect the railway over the thirty miles of desert which still inter- 
vened between the termini. 

On the 1st of August the monitor “ Manco Capac,” convoyed by the 
“ Aroya,” left Callao and moved up the coast to Arica. 

The “ Huascar” had gone south, having stopped at Iquiqui, where 
she embarked two Lay torpedoes and an operator. She next appeared 
off Antofagasta, on the night of August 27, it is said, on the strength 
of information derived from a Peruvian spy whom she took out of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s steamer “ Ilo,” to the southward 
of that place. This person had embarked at Iquiqui as a through 
passenger to Montevideo. She approached the “ Abtao,” which lay at 
anchor off the reef, at a distance of two hundred metres. This distance 
had been selected by the expert, although the admiral offered to put 
his vessel much closer. One of the torpedoes was then launched from 
the deck, and had proceeded some distance in its course, when suddenly 
it began to turn to port, making a half-circle in that direction, and 
coming back towards the vessel. Efforts were made to stop it, but 
nothing but a reduction in speed was effected. Lieutenant Diez Can- 
seco, appreciating the danger to which all were exposed, jumped over- 
board and caused the torpedo to deviate from its dangerous course. 
This trial thoroughly disgusted Grau with this system of torpedo, and 
on his return to Iquiqui he had them landed and buried in the cemetery, 
where they were resurrected by the Chilians some months afterwards. 

The next day the “ Huascar” exchanged a number of shots with the 
ships and batteries, damaging the “ Abtao” by two well-directed shots. 
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In this action the “ Huascar” received a shot above her boilers, which 
might have proved fatal had it struck a few inches lower. 

After leaving Antofagasta the “Huascar” visited Taltal, Toca- 
pilla, and Mexillones de Bolivia, destroying and capturing hulks and 
launches. She then returned north to Arica. 

About this time it was rumored that difficulties were occurring be- 
tween Sefior Sotomayor, the Chilian secretary of war, who, although a 
civilian, had been sent by the government to Antofagasta to act as di- 
rector of the war, and General Escala, the military commander-in-chief. 

The “ Union” was sent about this time to the Straits of Magellan to 
intercept a steamer loaded with arms for the Chilians. As usual, she 
arrived too late, the steamer having passed out the day before. 

About the 10th of September several regiments of Chilians were 
moved up the coast: to Mexillones and Tocapilla. 

On the Ist of October a squadron consisting of the ironclads 
“ Blanco” and “ Cochrane,”—the latter having just returned from Val- 
paraiso, where she had been thoroughly repaired and had had her bot- 
tom cleaned,—the corvettes “ O’Higgins” and “ Covadonga,” and the 
armed transports “ Loa” and “ Matias Cousifio,” started, under Commo- 
dore Riveros, to attack the vessels off Arica, among which was supposed 
to be the “‘ Huascar.” Nearing the port, the steam-launches of the two 
ironclads were gotten out, rigged for torpedoing, and taken in tow by 
the “Cousifio.” The plan was for her to run in before daylight on the 
morning of the 4th, and, when at a proper distance, to send the 
launches on their mission of destruction. By some error the port was 
not reached until broad daylight, when it was discovered that the 
“ Huascar” was away. From some fishermen it was learned that she 
had gone south. The attempt was abandoned, and the whole squadron 
made the best of its way to the southward again. 

The “ Huascar” had been sent south with the “ Union” by order of 
General Prado, and against the advice of Admiral Grau. The latter 
asserted that his ship’s bottom was exceedingly foul, and that her speed 
had been much impaired by long, active service. He urged that he 
should be allowed to go to Callao, where the only means of making the 
necessary repairs existed, as he considered his vessel of too great value, 
in the present reduced state of the navy, to be needlessly risked. 

At about two o’clock on the morning of October 5, the Peruvian 
vessels entered the port of Coquimbo, and remained there over an hour 
without molestation, although the place was defended by several heavy 
guns strongly placed. The discipline on board the ships appeared to 
be excellent; the only sound which could be heard on board the foreign 
men-of-war, which they passed very closely, was a whispered order in 
English to “go ahead slow.” The next day was spent just to the south- 
ward of the port. Two mail-steamers were boarded, and probably gave 
information of the Chilian move to the north and of the defenseless 
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condition of Antofagasta, where transports were supposed to be con- 
centrating for a movement of the army. Grau, although he had orders 
not to approach nearer than seventy miles to Antofagasta, where, when 
he left, the ironclads were supposed to be, entered that port early on the 
morning of October 8, leaving the “Union” on lookout near Point 
Tetas. Not finding anything to tempt him he had left, and was stand- 
ing round the point to the north, when he made out the smoke of three 
vessels standing towards him. 

Commodore Riveros had returned to Mexillones on the 7th. Hav- 
ing coaled, the squadron divided into two divisions, and put to sea 
during the night. The order for this move came, by telegraph, from 
the Director of the War at Antofagasta. The first division, under 
the commodore, consisting of the slower vessels “Blanco,” “Cova- 
donga,” and “ Cousifio,” got under way in the evening, and stood up 
the coast to the eastward. It was these vessels that the Peruvians saw 
approaching. The second division, under Captain La Torre, consisting 
of the “ Cochrane,” “ O’Higgins,” and “ Loa,” left early on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, with orders to cruise twenty-five miles on and off 
Angamos Point. 

At daylight Grau made out the enemy, and changed his course to 
southwest ; standing in that direction for an hour, he discovered that he 
was gaining so much on his pursuers that he could resume his course to 
the northward. So sure was he now of escaping that, being exhausted 
by long watching, he lay down to sleep. 

At about 7.15 a.m. the smoke of three more vessels was discovered 
to the northwest. Grau was aroused ; but, not knowing of the improved 
speed of the “Cochrane,” thought that he could escape by continuing 
his course, and even, for a time, headed towards the “ Loa,” which was 
sent towards him to reconnoitre. He soon, however, discovered his 
mistake and did his best to escape. The “ Union” now left her com- 
rade and stood away to the northward, her superior speed taking her 
safely out of danger’s way. The “O’Higgins” and “ Loa” followed 
the “Union,” but the “Cochrane” headed so as to intercept the 
“ Huascar.” 

At 9.25 a.M., the “Cochrane” having approached to within three 
thousand metres, the “ Huascar” opened fire. The “Cochrane” reserved 
hers until a thousand metres closer. The first shots of the “ Huascar” 
were well aimed, and the “Cochrane” was twice struck, although 
not seriously damaged. Almost the first shot from the “Cochrane” 
killed the admiral and wounded his aide, besides injuring the fighting 
wheel. One soon afterwards entered the turret, killing or wounding 
the inmates and seriously injuring the carriage of one of the guns. 
The fight now became an attack by a very superior vessel on an in- 
feriorly-armored moving target. The turret was again struck ; the 
steering-gear was three times disabled. The four senior officers were 
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killed or wounded, as were the best men in the crew. There seems to 
have been no idea of surrendering on the part of the consecutive com- 
manders until—the “ Blanco” having come up and joined in the fight— 
there was not the slightest chance of escape. The Chilians attempted 
to ram several times, and demonstrated the difficulty of performing 
that evolution when both vessels were going at speed, even though the 
vessel to be rammed did not manceuvre to resist. The small-arm and 
Nordenfelt fire of the frigates soon drove every living soul from the 
ram’s decks. After an attempt had been made to sink the “ Huascar,” 
she was taken possession of by boats from the Chilian ships, all resist- 
ance having ceased. This action, which will be known as that of An- 
gamos, lasted an hour and a half. Lieutenant Garezon and the sur- 
vivors of the crew were taken out of their vessel, and a prize crew, 
after some little delay, took her into Mexillones. This fight affords a 
much more extended field for study than can possibly be attained in 
this article. Detailed accounts of it have appeared, or will appear, in 
several of the more technical publications. 

Admiral Grau’s death was greatly deplored by both sides, and 
honors were paid to his memory in almost every port of South America. 

The “ Huascar,” although seriously injured in every part above 
water, had still a good under-water hull and an uninjured engine. She 
was soon afterwards taken up the coast to Valparaiso, where she was 
thoroughly repaired. 

The “Union,” as we have before stated, was followed by the 
“ O’Higgins” and “ Loa.” The chase continued until dark, when these 
vessels returned to Mexillones. The “ Union,” continuing on, arrived 
safely at Arica, where she gave the news of the great loss which Peru 
had sustained. Captain Garcia y Garcia has been severely censured by 
public opinion for having deserted the “ Huascar.” It is hard, how- 
ever, to see of what use he could have been had he remained. The 
commanders of the Chilian vessels have also been blamed for not con- 
tinuing the chase. 

The “ Huascar” having been gotten out of the way, an expedition, 
consisting of the men-of-war and some ten or twelve transports of all 
sizes and descriptions, under Commodore Riveros, carrying an army of 
about seven thousand men, under General Escala, started north, and 
appeared off Pisagua on the morning of November 2. 

The plan was to make a feint at Pisagua, which is situated at the 
foot of an almost perpendicular bluff twelve hundred feet high. This 
bluff could only be ascended by the roadway of the railroad or by two 
narrow zigzag paths; this road and these paths were lined with rifle-pits, 
the angles being covered by redoubts. Colonel Granier was stationed 
with twelve hundred Bolivians at the Hospicio, on the summit. The 
town and landing were defended by two 100-pound R. M. L. gun 
batteries, situated to the north and south, and several lines of rifle-pits 
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covering the beach. A force of three hundred men occupied the town, 
where General Buendia himself happened to be at the time of the attack. 
The main attack was to have been made by a large force, which was to 
have been landed at Junin, some miles farther down the coast. Junin 
was undefended. Having landed, this force was to have flanked the 
bluffs and taken the enemy in the rear during the night ; such a move- 
ment being quite possible with the almost total disregard of scouting 
and picketing which is displayed in South American warfare. 

After a long delay, on account of the want of system in the boat 
arrangements, seven hundred men were pushed in towards the landing, 
at the north of the town, the war-ships opening on the batteries and 
rifle-pits. This force was driven back. Soon afterwards a second force 
of similar size was pushed in, and succeeded in making a landing at the 
south end of the line. Then followed a feat of arms highly creditable 
to the pluck and enterprise of the Chilians, if not to their discipline and 
discretion. As soon as the soldiers had gained a footing the boats’ crews, 
with their officers, joined them, having left their boats in imminent 
danger of destruction from the rocks and surf, to say nothing of the 
fact that the boats could not return to the ship for reinforcements. 

In a few moments the town with its defenses was carried. This 
was all that was intended to be done, but it was not all that the men 
intended to do. Step by step, fighting every inch of their way, the 
whole force pushed up the bluff in splendid style. The ships now 
joined in and shelled the works ahead of the troops. The result was 
that in about two hours the heights had been carried, and the allies 
retreated precipitately up the railroad, leaving behind a large amount of 
stores of all kinds which had been landed for the army. So unexpected 
was the victory that even the engines, rolling-stock, and rails of the 
road were left uninjured. The Chilians immediately landed their main 
body, and sent some of their transports back for reinforcements. Large 
flat scows, which were lashed to the sides of the transports, greatly ex- 
pedited this landing. When the force landed at Junin came up they 
found the Hospicio already in possession of their friends, but the bulk 
of the enemy had escaped. The Chilians are said to have lost over half 
the number of the attacking party in storming the heights. 

The allies fell back to La Noria and Pefia Grande, where they were 
joined by most of the troops from Iquiqui and from the cantonments at 
Molle and other places within a few days’ march, Iquiqui being left 
to the care of a battalion of national guards. The Chilians moved 
their advance-guard up to Agua Santa, at the head of the road. The 
greater part of the main body was moved to the heights of San Fran- 
cisco, where it was strongly intrenched, to wait for the arrival of re- 
inforcements. General Escala established his headquarters at Jas 
Pampas. 


Having heard of the capture of Pisagua, Prado ordered Daza, with 
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three thousand Bolivians, to move by land to form a junction with 
Buendia. This force left Arica and marched as far as the gorge of 
Camarones, where they turned back, and returned to Arica in a demor- 
alized condition. Daza stated that his men mutinied and would go no 
farther. It has since been asserted, however, that Daza himself was 
responsible for the retrograde movement. 

Buendia, finding himself short of provisions for his army, which 
numbered about ten thousand men, and having been advised of Daza’s 
advance and probable arrival at about this time near the scene of action, 
now advanced across the thirty miles of desert which separated him 
from the enemy. The army was then in three divisions, under Davila, 
Bustamente and Villegran commanding the Bolivians. Colonel Da- 
vila commanded the advance, which consisted of two of the best regi- 
ments of Peruvian regulars. 

The Chilian advance-guard at Agua Santa, on the morning of 
November 19, fell back on the approach of the enemy, who advanced 
until close to the foot of the heights of San Francisco. Here, ex- 
hausted and dying of thirst, they were halted and bivouacked. Whilst 
waiting for water General Buendia went to the advance-guard, and 
moved them up to reconnoitre the enemy’s position; by some mistake 
a charge was made, and although the troops behaved splendidly they 
could not stand the Chilians’ gun, Gatling, and small-arm fire, from 
behind their intrenched position. The advance was soon cut to pieces. 
The main body, surprised by the sudden attack and without a leader, 
became completely demoralized. It is asserted that the Bolivians were 
so confused that they opened fire on their allies. This caused much ill 
feeling at the time, but when we consider the condition of affairs and 
the fact that the uniforms of all were very similar in color, the mistake 
seems possible. A general rout now took place; which, strange to say, 
was not taken advantage of by the Chilians. The loss on the allied 
side was stated as high as four thousand; but, as nearly the whole 
Bolivian division started immediately for Bolivia, it was impossible to 
obtain a correct statement. It is more than probable, however, that the 
allies lost that number of effectives. During the night Colonel Suarez, 
who appears to have been the best officer on the allied side, although 
he is now suffering the penalty of defeat with his chief, Buendia, 
collected the remnants of the Peruvian army and fell back to the town 
of Torapaca. 

Iquiqui was now evacuated, and a regiment of Chilians with the 
ironclad “Cochrane” sent to occupy it on the 22d. 

On the 18th of November the “Blanco” captured the gunboat 
“Pilcomayo” in a greatly damaged condition, Commander Ferreyras 
having made all manner of attempts to destroy her, even, it is asserted, 
after surrendering and removing his crew. 

The “ O’Higgins” and “ Magallenes” appeared off Mollendo, where 
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they cut the submarine cable, thus severing communication between 
Arica and Lima. 

On the 29th of November, President Prado suddenly returned to 
Lima, having turned over his command to Admiral Montero. Trouble 
was at first expected, as it was supposed that he would not be allowed 
to land. After remaining on board the steamer for some time he landed, 
and proceeded to Lima without molestation. At the station he was 
met by Sefior Pierola, with whom he walked to the palace. The next 
day Pierola was asked to form a cabinet, but refused unless General 
Prado would declare himself dictator. 

The Chilians, unduly rash after their victory, sent a force of about 
two thousand men to reconnoitre the enemy. Disregarding his orders, 
the commander of this force pushed up to the heights above the town 
of Tarapaca, where his men arrived in an exhausted condition and 
without water. The Peruvians were evacuating the town, and were 
already moving north when they were informed of the condition of the 
Chilians, who had parked their guns and bivouacked without a picket 
line. They returned and fell suddenly upon the Chilians, putting them 
to complete rout, and capturing a light battery of Krupp guns which 
were not even out of park. 

Having gained this success and being entirely out of ammunition, 
the Peruvians again started on their march to Arica, where about three 
thousand of them finally arrived, unmolested on the way, ragged, hun- 
gry, and most of them without arms. General Buendia and Colonel 
Suarez, his chief of staff, were immediately arrested, and sent to form, 
with Captain Moore, a little group of scapegoats for future use. 

General Campero with his division of Bolivians, who had been 
supposed to be near the line of the Loa, reappeared in La Paz at about 
this time. 

The Chilians now had complete possession of the rich province of 
Tarapaca, from which Peru had been deriving most of her revenue 
before the war, and on the claimed ownership of which she now relies 
for her loans. 

Leaving a small force in garrison in the town of Tarapaca, the 
army was withdrawn to Pisagua and Iquiqui, to which places the in- 
habitants and shipping began also to return. The army was reinforced 
from the south, until it now numbers about seventeen thousand men. 
The smallpox, which had been raging on the coast for months, and 
hot summer weather has caused a good deal of loss to the army of 
occupation. 

The men-of-war were moved up the coast, and Arica, Islay, and Ilo 
were blockaded, Mollendo being kept under surveillance. 

This blockade cut Arica off from communication with the north, 
except by mule-paths from Arequipa. General Daza attempted to re- 
organize an army of three thousand men at Tacna, but the Peruvians 
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having become very mistrustful of their allies on account of their con- 
duct during the late campaign, and from an idea that they might go 
over to the enemy, taking Tacna and Arica in exchange for Anto- 
fagasta and Mexillones, the two armies were more like enemies than 
allies. 

Admiral Montero had gotten together some four thousand men at 
Arica. This town is situated at the side of a high bluff, which runs 
down to the sea on the south side of it. The sea edge of this bluff had 
been furnished with a sand-bag parapet, and several heavy guns had been 
mounted there. On the north and on the inland sides of the town rifle- 
pits and batteries were dug. The monitor “ Manco Capac” covered the 
sea face. Provisions, arms, and ammunition were very scarce. 

On the 17th of December the “ Union” left Callao loaded with 
ammunition and stores for the army at Arica; her orders being to get 
as near that place as possible and land them. This she succeeded in 
doing at Ilo, from which place they were taken by rail to Moquegua, and 
thence on mule-back to Arica. 

President Prado suddenly left Callao on the evening of December 
19 for parts unknown,—-since ascertained to be the United States. His 
departure seems to have been connived at by the other authorities. All 
sorts of rumors were rife in regard to this departure, but it was prob- 
ably due to the examples he had before him of the fate of his two 
predecessors, of which the condition of affairs did not seem to make 
a third unlikely. 

Sefior La Puerta, now in a very feeble condition of health, suc- 
ceeded to the supreme authority. General La Cotera, minister of war, 
a man of great personal courage, became the prime mover of the gov- 
ernment. 

During the afternoon of December 21 a revolution, which had been 
smouldering in Peru for years, broke out. Sefior Don Nicholas Pierola, 
a doctor of laws and an ex-minister of state, who was at this time 
colonel of one of the new regiments, had manipulated the troops and 
Church party among the people, aided by the clergy and reinforced by 
the sore-heads, so that a very slight affair brought about a good deal of 
bloodshed in the streets and squares of Lima. The government, headed 
by La Cotera, soon found itself shut up in the palace with a few troops. 
Pierola, at the head of his own regiment and that of his friend, Colonel 
Agueras, moved down to Callao during the night and took possession 
of the place in the morning, meeting the slightest possible resistance. 
The same day the government capitulated, and Pierola declared him- 
self Supreme Chief of the Republic with dictatorial powers. All per- 
sons in office who did not belong to the Pierolista party were removed, 
and adherents appointed to fill their places. 

The dictator immediately began the issue of a series of decrees, which 
continued to appear almost every day. These decrees were intended to 
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change almost every existing thing, and were generally very curious, to 
say the least. 

Following the revolution in Peru came one in Bolivia, which placed 
Campero in power. Shortly afterwards, during General Daza’s ab- 
sence from Tacna, he having been summoned to Arica by Montero, the 
troops were marched out to bathe, leaving their arms in their barracks. 
Colonel Camacho, who was in temporary command, then with his own 
regiment seized all the barracks and declared himself commander-in- 
chief. Daza soon afterwards left Arica alone, and became a refugee in 
Peru. 

About this time the “Blanco,” “ Amazonas,” and some of the 
smaller vessels began to operate to the northward of Callao, visiting 
the guano deposits at the Lobos Island, where they stopped the loading, 
as they also did at Independencia Bay. The “ Amazonas” succeeded 
in capturing a large Thornycroft torpedo-boat, which had been sent 
across the isthmus to Panama, where it was put together, and after some 
diplomatic manipulation was allowed to proceed towards Callao. These 
raids kept Callac and Lima in a continued state of disquietude. The 
government displayed some activity in collecting raw levies about the 
capital. The “Union,” “ Atahualpa,” and transports were moved into 
shoal water and behind the mole, in order to be in positions of safety. 
Had the place been strongly blockaded, these vessels could not have 
been more effectually kept in port. 

On the 6th of January a force of about five hundred Chilians was 
landed at Ilo for the purpose of capturing the stores brought by the 
“Union,” which were still supposed to be there, and of destroying the 
railroad and rolling-stock. With that disregard of prudence and obe- 
dience to orders which has too often been made evident during this 
war, the whole command embarked in a train and went up the line on 
an excursion to Moquegua, returning the next day ; they re-embarked 
without having accomplished anything. 

On the 7th of January a serious land-slide on the Aroya Railroad, 
which connects Lima with the interior, and by which she obtains much 
of her provision supply, stopped the running of the trains, effectually 
closing this means of communication for months to come. 

The latest information represents that the Chilians are preparing for 
a move to the north, that the “ Huascar” has joined the fleet, and that 
the “ Pilcomayo” is almost completed. Montero is reported to be pre- 
pared for an attack, which is daily expected. Whether the Chilians 
will move at all during the continuance of the hot weather, and if they 
do move, whether they will choose Arica or Lima for their objective- 
point, remains to be seen. 

It would hardly seem possible that the reduced state of the finances 
of these countries, especially of Peru, would admit of a much more ex- 
tended duration of hostilities, but same thing might have been said 
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months ago. The Peruvians do not manifest the slightest signs of 
giving in, but it is equally true that they do not manifest signs of con- 
tinuing hostilities. The greater part of the people do not seem to ap- 
preciate in the slightest degree the real condition of the country. Chile, 
which is in an admirable position to offer very liberal terms of peace, 
for some reason does not seem todo so. It is generally asserted that 
both governments would be glad to make peace, but that the fear of 
the people prevents them from so doing. 

It is very difficult even to form an idea of what may be the final 
result of this war. Up to the present, Chile has certainly been the 
most fortunate, and her finances are in the most prosperous condition, 
if we may judge from her paying the interest of her debt from the rates 
of foreign exchange, the rate for Chile being thirty-eight pence to the 
sole against ten and one-quarter in Peru. The next battle will proba- 
bly have great weight. If it be true, as is rumored, that the Peruvian 
government has been moving troops by land to Arica, a Chilian victory 
there may not be so certain as commonly believed. Chile is, moreover, 
constantly menaced by her jealous and powerful neighbor, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and has always to hold herself in readiness to meet an 
attack from that quarter. The Argentine Republic has lately been 
adding to her fleet and armament, perhaps for the purpose of stepping 
in and preventing Chile from becoming too powerful. 


Tueo. B. M. Mason, 
Tnevtenant USN. 





LOSS IN BATTLE. 


THE Saturday Review recently advanced the hypothesis that after a few 
more improvements in firearms there will be no more battles. Practi- 
cally this seems to have been the result of improvements in the weapons 
used in naval warfare, for neither the Franco-Prussian nor the Russo- 
Turkish war produced a naval battle, although the combatants had all 
squandered vast sums of money on improvements in their naval force. 
Knowing that when these forces were marshalled for battle they might, 
under certain contingencies, be exterminated, they forbore to run the 
risk of exposure to hopeless destruction. Such, says the Review, will 
be the ultimate result of contests between nations possessed of armies 
equipped with the probable inventions of the next half-century. War 
will assume the character of a game. When two armies face each 
other one of them will realize that an assault upon the other imports 
the practical extermination of the attacking force, and will gracefully 
throw up the sponge. 

Without admitting the truth of this hypothesis, it is certain that 
each marked improvement in destructive weapons is—paradoxical 
though it may seem—the cause of a decreased loss of life in battle. 
The Review published some tables to prove this, but they were not very 
full; those given in this article are more extended and may prove 
of interest. The more prominent battles of the last two hundred and 
fifty years are grouped into four periods, and the average percentage of 
killed and wounded to the total force engaged, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained with reasonable accuracy, stated. No effort at a selection to sup- 
port the theory has been made. The list is restricted to engagements 
in the field, attacks on fortified places being omitted. Some pitched 
battles (such as Waterloo) which do not appear on the list are omitted 
for the reason that sufficient accuracy in the statement of loss does not 
seem obtainable from the materials accessible to the writer. 

The first period extends from the time when the use of firearms 
became general to the introduction of the iron ramrod and the bayonet. 
During this period the infantry was divided into about equal numbers 
of pikemen and musketeers. They were formed ten deep (pikemen in 
the centre and musketeers on the flank), because it was found that when 
the front rank had fired, it could reload by the time nine other ranks 
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had come to the front and fired. The musketeers wore over the 
shoulder a bandelier of broad leather, with a dozen charges fastened to 
it in horn or wooden cases, which were suspended by long strings so 
that they ‘could be readily brought to-the muzzle of the piece; the 
musket-barrel was four and a half feet long. Attached to his girdle 
the soldier carried a bullet-bag, containing moulds, bullets, worms, 
screws, and priming-iron. He also carried his scouring-stick, with 
horn rammer at one end and a screw at the other for the worm. In 
the right hand he carried his rest, of ash-wood, with an iron spike at 
one end to stick in the ground and a half-hoop of iron for the musket 
to rest upon at the other. Gustavus Adolphus substituted cartridge- 
pouches for bandeliers, abolished heavy rests, and formed his men in 
files six deep ; but the old fashion prevailed in England down to Naseby, 
when Fairfax first superseded bandeliers with pouches and introduced 
a lighter musket-rest, of iron tubing covered with leather. Exactly 
how the solid fertias, ten square, in which the infantry was formed were 
managed on the field is a puzzle to modern experts. Did the pikemen 
stand like lambs, presenting a fair mark for the muskets of their foes? 
And when it came to push of pike what became of the musketeers, 
exposed without a hand-to-hand weapon, on the flanks? 


FIRST PERIOD. 


Engaged. Total. | Casualties. 
Se pe eae Colas led 


40,000 Imperialists. 
3100 Gerdes } 61,850 | { 1), 13,700 | 22 
31, 000 Imperialists. 
20,000 Swedes. ee ar 
. 45,000 Imperialists. 
Nordlingen . 24, 000 Swedes. 69,000 14,000 


Leipsic * . { 
Rocroy ... . | 22,000 French. 49,000 17,000 


Lutzen 


27,000 Spanish. 
25, 000 Teatheteent. 
22,000 Royalist. 47,000 7,500 
10, 000 Parliament. 
10,000 Royalist. 20,000 3,700 


Marston Moor. . 


Naseby ... - 





60,000 Allies. 
{ 48,000 French. 108,000 37,000 





Average percentage of casualties for the period, 26. 


A noticeable feature of this period is the large proportion of killed to 
the entire amount of casualties. At Marston Moor, although it seems 
improbable that the entire loss was any greater than that stated in the 
table, the country folk told Ashe that they buried four thousand bodies 
on the field. At Lutzen, Wallenstein and Pappenheim left nine thou- 
sand dead on the field ; and of the Swedes, the entire yellow regiment 
lay on the ground in order where they stood before. At Rocroy, the 
“ incomparable Spanish infantry” was annihilated,—of eighteen thou- 
sand engaged nine thousand were killed in their ranks. “How many 
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of you were there before the battle?” asked a French of a Spanish 
officer. ‘ You have only to count the dead and the prisoners,” was the 
reply. This was owing in part to the awkward mode of formation 
before alluded to, and also, no doubt, to the horde of camp-followers, 
who swarmed over the field after an action, plundering friend and foe 
alike, and poniarding all who had life enough left to resist. 

Between the first period and the second there is a space of seventy 
years, of which no account is here taken as the one glided impercep- 
tibly into the other, the plug bayonet having been substituted for the 
pike in the English army in 1672, and the iron ramrod being the 
invention of Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, the “Old Dessauer,” early 
in the eighteenth century. The infantry arm of the second period is 
familiar to all: it was the old “Brown Bess,” smooth-bore flint-lock, 


with bayonet. 
SECOND PERIOD. 


Engaged. 


70,000 Prussians. 
70,000 Austrians. 
56,000 French. 
50,000 Eng. and Aus, 
30,000 Prussians. 
80,000 Austrians. 


60,000 Austrians 
| y ° 
| 


Hohenfriedberg 1745 140,000 


Fontenoy. . . 1745 106,000 


Leuthen . o «| 2 110,000 


~ 
st 


Kolin. . . | 1757 94,000 


—_ 
FS POAT AON 


34,000 Prussians. 


Hochkirch 1758 | { 90,000 Austrians. " 130,000 


Zorndorf . 1758 
Sillery Wood . 1760 


40,000 Prussians. 
50/000 betas. 82,000 

#000 Preach. 2,100 
30/850 Austrians, | 58977 
90,000 French. 


80,000 Allies. 170,000 


| 
100,000 French. 200,000 


Marengo. . . .| 1800 
Austerlitz . . . | 1805 


Jena and Auerstadt | 1806 100,000 Prussians. 


80,000 French. 
Eylau. . . - | 1807 75,000 Russians. 155,000 


49,000 Eng. and Sp. 
Talavera 1809 47,000 Dreneh. 96,000 


150,000 French. 
1 


30,000 Austrians. 280,000 


Wagram 1809 


32,000 Eng. and Sp. 
Albuera . 1811 23,000 SG 55,000 


133,000 French. 


{ 
{ 
Borodino. . . .| 1812 { 133°000 Ruslan. 
{ 
{ 
| 


265,000 


_— 290,000 Allies. 
Leipsic (3 days) . | 1813 175,000 Srench. 465,000 


80,000 Eng. and Sp. 
60,000 French. 

5,000 British. 

4,200 Americans. 
90,000 Aus. and Russ. 
40,000 Prussians. 

3,200 British. 

2,700 Americans. 5,900 
80,000 French. 

55,000 Russians. 135,000 
150,000 French. 
sce seated tages | 90,000 Allies. 240,000 





Vittoria . . . 1813 140,000 


Lundy’s Lane . 1814 9,200 
Kunersdorf . . 1759 130,000 | 
Bunker’s Hill 1775 


Friedland . 1807 























Average percentage of casualties for the period, 204. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


Rifled Barrels and Percussion Caps. 
Engaged. 





63,000 Allies. 
39,000 Russians. 
48,090 French. 
61,640 Austrians. 
135,230 French. 
163,120 Austrians, 298,350 27,435 


40,000 Union. 80,000 19,357 | 24 


Alma .... .| 1854 102,000 9,311 


Magenta. . . . | 1859 109,730 9,700 


Solferino. . . .| 1859 


Shiloh. . . . «| 1862 40,000 Confederate. 


193,000 29,121 | 15 


122,519 20,426 | 16 


88,000 Confederate. 
87,164 Union. 
35,355 Confederate. 
100,000 Union. 
78,000 Confederate. 
132,000 Union. 
58,000 Confederate. 
105,000 Union. 
62,000 Confederate. 


43,000 Union. ' 
33,475 Confederate. 76,475 | iy 17,778 23 


50,000 Union. 
45,000 Confederate. } 95,000 26,706 | 28 


Gaye). 2 « o 
Antietam. . . . {| 1862 


Fredericksburg . | 1862 178,000 14,764 | 8 





| 190,000 } 21,311 | 11 


| 167,000 | | 34,543 | 20 | 


Chancellorsville . | 1862 
| Gettysburg . . . | 1863 
Murfreesboro’ . . | 1862 











Chickamauga . . | 1863 





Chickahominy (7 | 105,000 Union 
4 
H 





| 


| ' 


Average percentage of casualties for the period, 15. 


The Wilderness campaign is omitted, by reason of the difficulty 
experienced in accurately distributing the numbers engaged and the 
casualties on the Confederate side for each separate engagement. The 
Union losses from the date that the army crossed the Rapidan, May 4, 
to the 3d of June, when it refused to renew the attack on the lines at 
Cold Harbor, was—if we assume the total strength for the campaign to 
have been one hundred and ninety thousand, as seems to be conceded 
on all sides—far in excess of the average. 


Wilderness—Killed 
Wounded 


Spottsylvania—Killed . 
Wounded 


North Anna—Killed and Wounded 
Cold Harbor—Killed 
‘Wounded 





LOSS IN BATTLE. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 


First appearance of the Breech-Loader, which was used by both sides, except at 
Koniggratz, where the Prussians only were armed with it. 


Engaged. 





Kiniggrits . . 185,000 Austrians. 

Woerth .... | shee oo 130,000 

Spicheren . . . | sues a 79,000 8,900 | 

| Mare-le-Tour “ny 146008 — I 200,000 31,800 | 

Gravelotte . . . Sass —— } 405,000 | 36,000 
220,000 Prussians. } 


123,000 French. 343, 000 | 27,000 








In preparing a tabulation such as this, it is not an easy task to pick 
out from the total loss of an army the number of killed and wounded 
with any assurance of accuracy. It may be well then to refer to the 
authorities from a comparison of which the above statements are pre- 
pared. Though there may be errors in them, they are believed to be 
so nearly accurate as to fairly bear out the proposition they are adduced 
to sustain. For the fourth period the “ Précis of Modern Tactics,” by 
Major Hone, R.E., has been relied on, except as to Sedan, which is 
from the German official report. The figures in the third period are 
from Hozier’s “ History of the Six Weeks’ War,” Kinglake’s “‘ Crimea,” 
“Civil War in America,” by the Count de Paris, Draper’s “ Civil 
War,” and Taylor’s “ Four Years with General Lee,” checked by the 
official list of casualties in the “ Medical and Surgical History of the 
War” and the Confederate muster-rolls, as published in Dawson’s 
Historical Magazine. For the early periods the authorities are Na- 
pier, Alison (the last edition), Jomini, Carlyle, Markham’s “ Life of 
Fairfax,” Mahon’s “ Life of Condé,” Harte’s “Gustavus Adolphus,” 


and Schiller’s “Thirty Years’ War.” 
E. Henry LAcoMBE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


“THE BARBAROUS MOORS.” 


‘Nido Algeri di ladri infame ed impio.”’ 
Algiers! abode of robbers, cruel and impious. 
Tasso. 


THOSE naval officers who have passed their tenth lustrum will remember 
that, when “seven bells” had brought the sun “over the fore-yard,” 
and cheese and biscuits and a glass of grog were being discussed, while 
the mess waited for the latitude to be announced, a very usual toast 
was, “ Here’s to the downfall of the barbarous Moors!” 

This sailor toast had come down to us from the very foundation of 


our navy. 

It seems strange that a horde of marauders and pirates, the off- 
scouring of the Levant—Turks, Fanariot Greek and Latin renegades, 
grafted upon the races of Mauritania,—never great in number, and the 


most ignorant and superstitious of all Mohammedans, that these should 
have occupied the cradle of Latin Christianity, the country of St. Augus- 
tine, of St. Cyprian, and of Tertullian; and should have so impressed 
the terror of their name upon all modern Christendom that “ the Moors” 
should be a household word in a young Republic, four thousand miles 
away across the great seas. 

Yet, so it was; for, about the dawn of our century many a house- 
hold on our Atlantic shores had sad experience in regard to Algerine 
slavery, and had mourned an absent father, or brother, or husband, 
toiling his life away in “ High Barbarie,” having been captured on the 
high seas while winning their bread. 

It was even worse with most other maritime nations. At the time 
we speak of the French had partial exemption from Moorish piracies, 
purchased by severe and repeated bombardments in former times. The 
English they respected to a great extent, also,—especially after they 
became possessed of Gibraltar. But all others were either their humble 
tributaries or their legitimate prey, whether Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Genoese, Neapolitans, Dutchmen, Danes, or Americans. Perhaps they _ 
hated the Spaniards before all others, and took the most malicious 
delight in humbling the proud Don. But they were unprejudiced 
fishers of men, and took all kinds that came to their net. 

It was long the custom, when one of their corsairs fitted for sea and 
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left the port, for the Rais to display, underneath his bowsprit, the flag 
of the nation against whose vessels he intended to cruise. But, if a 
ship of that flag did not soon appear, one of some other country did as 
well, for they all had Christian crews of whom to make slaves, passen- 
gers for whom to demand a ransom, and cargoes to be sold upon the 
mole at Algiers. 

Algerine piracy—and, in a less degree, that carried on by Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Morocco—had been regarded for three hundred years as 
one of the necessary evils with which the world was cursed ; as inevit- 
able as the smallpox or the plague. Yet people seem always to have 
known that Algiers was not so very strong a place. Dan Pierre, in his 
“ Historie,” 1649, says, “The city could never defend itself on the 
land side, because there are a number of hills and mountains all round 
it, from which it could easily be battered down.” D’Aranda, writing 
in 1665, says, “In this piratical city the miseries of slavery have con- 
sumed the lives of six hundred thousand Christians since the year 1536, 
at which time Chereddin Barbarossa brought it under his power; but 
it is hard to imagine why its government, being so ill administered, 
could endure so long, making that hole dreadful to all Europe, since 
its strength, situation, and fortresses are by no means considerable.” 
Dr. Shaw, 1720, remarks that “ the walls are weak, and of little defense ; 
. . . towards the sea it is better fortified.” 

In spite of this knowledge, the state of things was so entirely 
acquiesced in by powerful and enlightened nations, that religious orders 
were formed, among which were conspicuous the Fathers of the Re- 
demption and the Fathers of the Trinity, whose entire time was expressly 
devoted to the collection of money and the reception of legacies to be 
applied to the liberation of Christian captives, among whom were to 
be found persons of every degree ; and, while there were many of higher 
name, there were none of higher fame than Cervantes, who here enacted, 
in his own person, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. This won- 
derful man, excellent soldier, and unsurpassed author, spent here five 
years of his life in the bitterness of slavery. The head of all con- 
spiracies to escape, he assumed all responsibility when these were dis- 
covered ; braved all the barbarous wrath of the Dey,—standing firm 
through threats of impalement and hanging. Well might the potent- 
ate exclaim, “ If he could but keep that lame Spaniard well guarded, 
he should consider his capital, his slaves, and his galleys safe.” 

Many of the good Fathers of the Redemption remained in the 
bagnios to administer ghostly consolation to their forlorn flocks, and 
many died the death of martyrs; especially those who were blown 
away from guns by the renegade Dey, Mezzo Morto, in his horri- 
ble and unavailing rage at the persistent and destructive bombardment 
of the city by the French, under Duquesne, in 1683. 

To the period of this bombardment belongs a little incident with 
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that touch of nature which makes all men kin. It is related that an 
officer of the French fleet, while reconnoitring, ventured too close, and 
was captured, with his boat’s crew. Mezzo Morto, in his insane rage, 
ordered him at once to be blown from a gun—as the French consul 
had already been—and thus returned to his friends. At this moment he 
was recognized by a corsair captain, who had once been captured and 
humanely treated by the Frenchman. The Algerine implored the Dey 
to spare the prisoner’s life, but without avail, when stepping to the gun 
he embraced the officer, and declared that he would be blown away with 
his benefactor since he could not save him. His intrepid conduct gave 
Mezzo Morto time to think of the consequences should the French be 
successful, and he changed his purpose,—the Frenchman living to 
relate his adventure in his own country. 

The city and its dependencies which we know as Algiers, formerly 
included in Numidia, the kingdoms of Masinissa and Jugurtha, have 
but little of general interest in their history from the Roman times 
until the period of their subjugation by the Turkish power. The in- 
digenous tribes have always been troublesome to their neighbors, and 
we read that Maximian had to take sweeping measures against “ those 
fierce barbarians, who lead a life of rapine and violence.” 

The Arab element, which has blended with the Berbers, Kabyles, 
and other indigenous tribes, came in by successive waves, not only 
through Egypt but from Spain and Sicily. 

Their history, in regard to modern times, assumes great prominence 
at the period when they fell under the rule of the Barbarossas, those 
redoubtable brothers whose fame and fear made Algiers the bogey and 
bugbear of all Europe. — 

The place derived its name from a small island, which rose a few 
hundred feet from the shore, “ Al jezeire” (The Island). There are 
other Al jezeires in Moslem lands, as well as in Spain. The town 
rose in amphitheatrical form upon a hillside which looks towards 
Mecca, and at the summit of the wedge-shaped mass of habitations was 
placed the famous citadel, the Kasbah. 

The city of to-day, occupying precisely the same site, may be di- 
vided into two parts, the upper preserving the primitive style of build- 
ings and streets, and the lower purely European, save that the two 
principal mosques have been allowed to remain undisturbed. The 
upper town has square-built, whitewashed houses, without other open- 
ings upon the street than the entrance doors, and receiving light only 
from the court-yards. The streets themselves are narrow, dirty, and 
extremely tortuous, but still monotonous in their sameness. The 
lower town has arcades and boulevards, shops and hotels, and the two 
mosques alone remind the visitor that he is not in Marseilles, or some 
other city of southern France. 

On the great mosque, Djama Kebir, an inscription was formerly 
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decipherable, which placed the period of its erection as far back as the 
year 409 of the Hegira (1018 a.p.). It is large, built in the most 
severely simple style, and is whitewashed scrupulously several times a 
ear. 
" At the descent to the port is the new mosque Djama Djedid, the 
slave architect of which was burnt alive when his masters discovered 
that he had succeeded in giving to it the cruciform of a Christian 
church, 

In the neighborhood of the city have always existed great numbers 
of beautiful country-seats, embowered in foliage, the vivid green of 
which forms a striking contrast with the white town. These were the 
residences of the successful Agas and Rais of corsair times, and are 
now occupied by consuls, government officials, prosperous merchants, 
and invalids from many lands, whose number is yearly increasing. At 
present fashion favors the seats to the southward of the town, while to 
the northward and westward the sites are less sought for, though for- 
merly preferred. They are high, healthy, and command a fine view 
of the sea, and it is here that Notre Dame d’ Afrique rises, conspicuous 
from its Byzantine architecture and great dome. On the road to it, 
passing out by the Bab el Oued, the western gate, we pass the great 
Arsenal d’Artillerie with its parade-ground, which is the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Geronimo, in 1569. He was buried alive in a block 
of fresh concrete, and built into the wall of a fort erected on that spot, 
by Euldj Ali, the governor of the town, a Calabrian renegade, who thus 
signalized his devotion to his new faith. The Spanish Benedictine 
Haédo recounted the circumstances and place of his martyrdom so faith- 
fully, that in 1853, when the French destroyed the Moorish fort to 
make the parade, his remains were found in the block of concrete, 
which had preserved a cast of his person. 

The island which gives the name to the city of Algiers has always 
borne an important part in its history. As a sequence to everlasting 
and inconsequent hostilities, the Spaniards by a coup-de-main, in 1505, 
possessed themselves of the little island, fortified it, and successfully 
held it for nearly thirty years. Unable to dislodge them, and annoyed 
beyond endurance by their presence, especially as they were so close as 
to be able to bandy defiant threats and to seriously interfere with the 
preparation for their maritime forays, the Algerians at last appealed to 
Barbarossa, a Levantine corsair who had rendered his name terrible 
throughout the Mediterranean by successful piracies and dreadful 
atrocities. He came, assumed command, and failed to reduce the 
island; but, playing the part of King Stork, he strangled the Dey in 
his bath, possessed himself of the government, and signalized his ac- 
cession by extreme violence, oppression, and cruelty. At last he was 
killed in battle by the Spaniards, about 1518, being succeeded by his 
even more energetic and bloody-minded brother Khair-ed-din, who 
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stormed and captured the island, whipping to death with rods the gal- 
lant Spanish commander and the survivors of his garrison. 

The younger Barbarossa greatly strengthened the fortifications, and 
built a fleet with which he disputed the empire of the sea with Andrew 
Doria himself. 

Khaireddin also commenced the mole between the city and the 
island, so much needed, both to form a harbor and to contribute to 
the defense of the former place. At this work he is said to have kept 
thirty thousand Christian slaves employed, almost day and night, for 
three years. These numbers seem excessive, but we have seen that it 
was estimated by D’ Aranda, an author whose statements have not been 
questioned, that between 1530 and 1640 no less than six hundred 
thousand Christian slaves died in all Barbary, and the proportion of 
these held by Algiers was always very large. 

For the honor of Christendom it was high time that something 
should be attempted against these common enemies of mankind, who 
were so feared that a special supplication in regard to them was con- 
tained in the litanies of most European nations, and still survives in 
the prayer “ for all prisoners and captives.” 

Accordingly, in 1541, Charles V., in the height of his power, pre- 
pared a grand expedition, ranged in which were large contingents from 
several nations. It was under his personal command, and, not to 
mention knights and nobles of the highest rank, included among the 
captains of the land forces Hernando Cortes, while Andrew Doria 
commanded the fleet. The pope issued a bull of pardon for all who 
took part in the expedition, and another of absolution for those who 
fell. 

From various causes the expedition was delayed, and did not leave 
Majorca until November; but the emperor insisted upon persevering 
in his enterprise, even after the old sea-dog, Andrew Doria, had repre- 
sented his fears for the result, saying that there were only two ports on 
the North African coast—June and July. 

Charles landed in the bay, at a point about two miles to the eastward 
of the town, on a low and sandy beach. Here he threw up a temporary 
work, and established his headquarters close to the water, and he 
appears to have allowed the ladies and courtiers who accompanied him 
to land with the troops, while he left most of his stores and provisions 
on board the ships. 

He was resisted by the Moors in a series of skirmishes and partial 
engagements ; but his forces advanced steadily towards the hills com- 
manding the town, and would most probably have taken the place, 
had not a dreadful storm arisen, accompanied by an earthquake and 
torrents of rain, so that in one night more than half the fleet was de- 
stroyed. His army then became a prey to the Moors, who, seeing them 
in a desperate strait, their arms and powder damaged by wet, and them- 
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selves exhausted by exposure and want of food, swarmed out against 
them, and disposed of them in detail. 

So great was the number of prisoners taken, that the Algerines, 
by way of marking their contempt, sold some of them for an onion 
apiece. As soon as he could, the emperor re-embarked the discomfited 
remnant of his army, and returned to Majorca. 

This terrible defeat, which Charles owed more to the elements than 
to the prowess of the Moors, more to want of proper caution than to 
either, naturally increased the general fear of the Algerines to an ex- 
tent which we, at this day, can hardly appreciate. 

A marabout had predicted that the great Christian attack would 
be foiled in a miraculous manner, and the Moors now considered that 
Allah had directly interposed in their behalf; and the only result of 
the expedition was an increase of confidence on their part, and an ex- 
tension of their raids by land and sea. 

Andrew Doria was, on another occasion, sent by Charles V. to 
recapture Tunis from Heyraddin Barbarossa, the latter having pos- 
sessed himself of that city by treachery. After a protracted siege he 
succeeded, but Barbarossa escaped, and returned to Algiers, where he 
collected his fleet, and again swept the seas,—plundering the coasts of 
Italy, and inflicting a defeat upon the fleet of Doria himself. Hey- 
raddin died in his bed at Constantinople, in 1546. 

Many of us who have cruised in the Mediterranean have seen upon 
exposed coasts—especially in the Balearic Islands—the towers which 
are generally called Martello towers. Many of these were really towers 
of refuge, erected for the purpose of receiving the country people and 
their families, who might be surprised by a sudden landing of the cor- 
sairs while they were toiling in the fields and vineyards. The con- 
struction of the building enabled those who reached it to hold out for 
a few hours, until assistance reached them. 

Strange as it may seem, there are plenty of people still living who 
remember the time when the building of such refuges was no idle pre- 
caution, and when many a family mourned its brightest boy, or prettiest 
girl, carried off by the Infidels, and forever lost to them. 

In September, 1798, for example, five Tunisian corsairs, carrying 
nine hundred and ninety men, landed at daylight on the island of St. 
Peter, on the coast of Sardinia, captured and brought off as prisoners 
seven hundred women and children and two hundred and twenty men. 
Driven down half naked, all ages and sexes were crammed promiscu- 
ously into the filthy holds of their vessels, and landed in Barbary to be 
sold as slaves. After long negotiation those who survived were re- 
deemed for two hundred and seventy thousand dollars, the original 
sum demanded being three times that. 

The remainder of the sixteenth century, from the time of the 
repulse of Charles, shows, as far as Algiers is concerned, a mere series 
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of impudent, insolent, and successful bravings of the Christian world. 
This, however, did not prevent everlasting intestine troubles in the 
Moorish city, with impaling, hanging to hooks upon the city wall, and 
other modes of taking off of Deys and Agas who might render them- 
selves unpopular, while the sufferings of the slaves continued also. 

In Europe some few bold spirits were found who, during this period, 
attempted some reprisals, generally coming to grief, and notably, one 
Gascon, a Spaniard, who, attempting by a bold dash to burn the Al- 
gerine fleet, was captured and hung up by the heels, upon the port, 
with his commission tied to his toes. ‘ Most unspeakable Turks!” 
these, indeed ! 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century the sultan alto- 
gether ceased to interfere with the choice of the Deys, although they 
remained nominally tributaries of the Sublime Porte. Early in the 
century the Spaniards made a grand demonstration against Algiers, but 
did not land, and finally drew off, having accomplished nothing. In 
1609 the Moors were finally expelled from Spain, and many of this 
superior branch of the race joined the Algerine fleet, which was now 
powerful and numerous, embracing some vessels of four or five hundred 
tons, a large size for that day. 

Fuller, in his “ Worthies,” speaking of ships and their building (in 
the middle of the seventeenth century), says, “Indeed, the Turkish 
frigots, especially some thirty-six of Algier, formed and built much 
nearer the English mode, and manned by renegadoes, many of them 
English, being already too nimble heel’d for the Dutch, may hereafter 
prove mischievous to us if not seasonably prevented.” 

For a long time they kept two fleets at sea, one off Malaga, and 
another between Lisbon and Cadiz, capturing not only Portuguese and 
Spaniards, with which nations they professed to be at war, but French, 
English, and Dutch as well. 

Charles I. sent Sir Edward Spragge to Algiers, where he burnt 
seven of their corsairs, from twenty-four to thirty-four guns, in conse- 
quence of which the populace massacred the Dey, and his successor 
made peace, and kept the treaty as long as it suited him. 

In 1661, Lord Sandwich battered Algiers with fifteen sail of the 
line, with, as usual, no permanent result. Pepys refers to this in his 
diary, where he says, “My Lord hath not done what he went for, 
though he did as much as any man in the world could have done,” 
which is rather a foggy statement on the part of the secretary to the 
admiralty. 

Several naval expeditions were fitted out about this time by different 
nations, but it was not until 1664 that a French fleet, under the Duc 
de Beaufort, defeated the Algerine fleet totally and disastrously, driving 
home those vessels not captured or sunk, and inflicting a blow which 
kept the corsairs quiet for many years. Two or three years after this 
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success of the French, an English fleet made a feeble attack upon the 
harbor, which had little result, except to cause the Algerines to strengthen 
their defenses. None of these assailants cared to risk an attack by 
land, the only thing to drive these rats from their hole. 

In 1682, a humiliating treaty was made with them by Charles II., 
recognizing the state of slavery of British subjects. This treaty was 
renewed by James II., and substantially by George II. so late as 1729. 
The tale becomes almost monotonous, and the efforts of the most pow- 
erful nations seemed powerless against a horde of robbers with every 
element of weakness existing among them. In the light of the present 
day of steam and ironclads and great guns, the story of the Algerian 
power seems to belong to another world than ours, instead of really 
coming down to and trenching closely upon our own time. 

The Christian world seems, however, to have rivaled them, and 
the French galleys were at this time almost as bad as those of the 
Algerines. The author of the “Memoirs of a Protestant condemned 
to the Galleys of France” writes of the period between 1700 and 1713, 
and among many very curious and horrible details regarding the 
French galleys, says that they had always a number of Mohammedans 
among the slaves. Of those from Europe and Asia, he says, “They 
are generally well made, fair, grave in their deportment, zealous in the 
observation of their religion, tenacious of the truth, and charitable in 
a supreme degree.” “They never drank spirituous liquors.” On the 
other hand he says, “Those from Morocco, Tripoli, and Algiers are 
generally the greatest villains alive; thievish, cruel, false, assassins, and 
wicked to the last degree.” “The Mahometans of Africa, commonly 
called Moors, get drunk as often as they have an opportunity, and 
commit the most horrid excesses of every kind.” This testimony is 
of the best, for both kinds served in the galleys with the writer, and 
some were chained to the same oar. 

There is no doubt that in the modern galleys the Christians pre- 
ceded the Mohammedans in their severe cruelty. 

After Algiers became virtually independent of the Porte, about 
1700, the Dey was invariably chosen by the Janissaries, or land troops, 
the corsairs or sea-rovers having no voice in the matter. There was a 
Cadi or civil judge, and the Mufti or ecclesiastical functionary. But 
in such a community they had not the weight which their offices car- 
ried in the East, and the success of the government depended upon 
the energy and ability of the Dey, who, while he reigned, was as irre- 
sponsible a tyrant as ever existed. He was chosen, as we have said, 
by the Janissaries from their own body, every man of which, by his 
position, had a right and title to the office, so that a bold and aspiring 
soldier yesterday at the plow, might find himself suddenly elevated 
to the dangerous dignity. 

Given to all who were bold enough, the Deyship was the subject of 
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frequent change. Not one Dey in ten died a natural death, and it is 
a well-authenticated fact that there were once seven elected in one day, 
six of whom were put to death one after the other. 

The Janissaries were always paid on the day of the new moon, and 
if the money was not forthcoming, they generally deposed or bowstrung 
the Dey. 

The recruits for this corps—which was a caricature of the Preetorian 
Guards—were generally Anatolian shepherds and husbandmen, mostly 
Turks, with some Greek, Italian, and Spanish renegades and outlaws. 
With few ties in their adopted land, they looked down upon the 
mass of the population, and were prepared to execute any mandate of 
the Dey, so long as his conduct pleased them. ‘There were never, at 
one time, more than twelve thousand of these Janissaries, generally 
only four or five thousand. The corsairs numbered about the same, and 
in 1730, while still in the plenitude of their prestige and power, they had 
but half a dozen ships, of from thirty-six to fifty guns, the remainder 
of the naval force consisting of galleys and large row-boats, to the oars 
of which the slaves were chained. Yet here was this town, a mile and 
a half in circumference, and at this time containing two thousand 
Christian slaves, fifteen thousand Jews, and one hundred thousand Mo- 
hammedans and renegades, which had for ages braved all Christendom. 
It was at this period that the Dey, with engaging frankness, told the 
English consul, Cole, who complained of damage and insult to English 
vessels, that ‘‘the Algerines are a company of robbers, and I am their 
captain.” Their piratical expeditions were animated by the triple forces 
of fanaticism, cupidity, and the seduction which a life of combined 
peril and license afforded to such natures. These sea wolves indulged 
in many superstitious practices during their cruises. In passing the 
Straits of Gibraltar they poured overboard a quantity of oil, which was 
supposed to swim straight to the “ Mount of Monkeys,” where lived a 
great Moslem saint, who subsisted upon the oil, and, in return, dispensed 
blessings upon the pirates’ undertakings. Henry Teonge, in his 
“Voyage,” about 1675, in speaking of the passage of the straits, says, 
“ Apes Hill is a rock of a greate hight, and extreame steepe. On the 
top of it lives a Marrabott wizord or Inchanter; and what vessell so- 
ever of the Turks goes by, gives him a gun as shee goes, to beg a for- 
tunate voyage. Here every one that hath not yet beene in the straites 
pays his doller or must be duckt at yard arme.” 

Lighted candles were placed upon the great guns, with many 
prayers and prostrations, when action was expected ; and when caught 
in gales of wind, and in peril,—as they often were, for they were not, 
as a rule, expert seamen,—they sacrificed a sheep to the elements, with 
a number of other practices quite incompatible with pure Mohammedan- 
ism. These sacrifices of animals were also made when an uncommonly 
rich prize was secured, the blood being smeared over the mainmast, the 
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guns, the bowsprit, and other places, in a manner closely resembling 
fetichism. 

As I have already said, the possession of so many Christian slaves 
by the Algerines led to the presence of Redemptorists, and other de- 
voted monks, in that city at a very early day. These not only shared 
the dangers and privations of the slaves, while administering to their 
spiritual and physical needs, but redeemed many from their chains. 
These good Fathers were soon followed by resident agents or consuls 
from the various maritime countries, whose position was a most peculiar 
one, and never without danger. 

Nothing could be more dreadful than the condition of most of the 
slaves. D’Aranda, who had himself been a captive, gives, about 1640, 
many particulars of their treatment. After the slaves for the Dey had 
been selected, the rest were exposed at public sale. Those who were 
intended for the hard life of the galleys were particularly examined as 
to their strength, and the condition of their teeth, so that they should be 
able to masticate the hard black biscuit which was their sole food during 
a cruise. 

The galleys made their last cruise for the season in September, and 
were then hauled up for the winter. Eaton says, in one of his reports, 
“Their mode of attack is uniformly boarding. . . . Their long lateen 
yards drop on board the enemy, and afford a safe and easy conveyance. 
. . . Being always crowded with men they throw them in from all points 
of the rigging, and from all quarters of the decks ; having their sabres 
grasped between their teeth, and their loaded pistols in their belts, that 
they may have the free use of their hands in scaling the gunnels or net- 
tings of their enemy. . . . Proper defense against them are high nettings, 
with chains sufficiently strong to prevent their being cut away ; buckshot 
plentifully administered from muskets or blunderbusses; and lances. 
But it is always best to keep them at a distance, that advantage may be 
taken of their ignorance of manceuvring.” 

The rowers had their hair and beards close shaved, and were clad 
in a sack of the coarsest cloth. The mildest term by which they were 
addressed, and the usual one, was cani—dogs. 

D’Aranda’s master expected his slaves to steal for a living,—“ which 
was hard when there were so many,”—and direful necessity had driven 
some to make of petit larceny a fine art; but some masters, beside the 
Dey, gave two small cakes of coarse black flour every day. 

In D’Aranda’s time it appears that the corsairs drank a good deal,— 
from wine and spirits captured in prizes,—and a few slaves were al- 
lowed to keep wine-shops, when they had for customers not only such 
of their fellows as had any money, but the loose fish among the Mo- 
hammedans, who could not themselves openly follow such an occupa- 
tion, by any means, but who frequently advanced the capital by which 
a Christian was enabled to do so. D’Aranda says that the slaves were 
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mostly Spaniards, Portuguese, Genoese, and Neapolitans, and that some 
of them had served for forty years. 

In Charles the First’s time slaves were redeemed, “ by favor of the 
Dey for the English,” for about fifty pounds per head for women and 
children, ten pounds less for skilled workmen, navigators, carpenters, 
and surgeons. All others brought much less. 

Under Charles II. the Sessions Books of Devonshire, as quoted by 
Hamilton in his “Illustrations of Local Government and History,” 
teem with entries respecting “the great misery and slavery that many 
poor English Christians suffer under the cruell tyranny of the Turkes, 
being there kepte captives, and that it will be a greate piece of Charity 
to extend their compassion towards their Redemption.” Some of these 
prisoners are represented as being in “Salley,” some in “ Tituan,” and 
some in “ Algier.” Occasionally the English made prisoners, and 
mention is made of “one natural turke and fower moores in the worke- 
house of this County, sent thither by the Major of Dartmouth, being 
taken upp on the sea neere the Coasts of Barbary.” They appear to have 
been better treated than the Moors treated their-English prisoners. The 
Devonshire courts ordered that petitioners “that are captives in Algiers 
shall have fforty shillings a peece given them out of the County Stocke 
towards their Redempcon.” Some, who were “ prisoners at Tituan or 
other places in Turky,” “shall have ffive pounds a peece given them.” 
And moreover, “S* Thomas Carew, Knight, to take care the money 
be not parted with but upon certainty of their Redempcon.” It is 
mentioned that the ransom of one captive cost fifty-eight pounds ten 
shillings. 

Pananti, who was a captive so late as 1813, wrote a long and 
rambling account after his redemption in which, among much irrelevant 
matter, we are able to find some passages which show that the condition 
of affairs was very little changed from D’Aranda’s time. He says, 
“Those who have never been at Algiers, and witnessed the fate to 
which Christians falling into the hands of the barbarians are con- 
demned, cannot form any idea of that greatest calamity which fortune 
has in store for humanity, or into what an abyss of sorrow and 
wretchedness their fellow-creatures thus situated have been plunged.” 
Slaves were stripped of their own clothing, and given a covering of 
coarse sackcloth, and thus, without shoes, they were obliged to work 
under an African sun. “ Many are employed in the lowest drudgery. 
Some, like beasts of burden, are employed in carrying stone and wood 
for any public building which may be going on. These are usually in 
chains.” “ Awoke at daylight in the prison where they are shut up for 
the night, they are sent to work with the most abusive threats, and 
sink under the weight and severity of their keepers’ whips. Made to 
clean cesspools and sewers and dig wells, yoked with the ass and the 
mule, hundreds die miserably every year. The slightest offense is 
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punished with two hundred blows on the feet or back,—and when ex- 
hausted or sick the wretched sufferers are abandoned like dogs by the 
wayside.” 

Mrs. Broughton, daughter of the English consul, wrote a few years 
before Pananti, and fully confirms all his statements. Her father was 
the medium for the ransom of nearly six hundred Portuguese slaves 
at one time; but the Dey, on consenting to this wholesale delivery, 
and to making peace with Portugal, immediately declared war against 
the United States,—“ for,” he naively remarked, “if we had not some 
nation to cruise against we should be ruined.” 

During the great wars of Napoleon’s time there were ludicrous 
struggles for precedence among the different consuls at Algiers, especi- 
ally between the French and English consuls, whose countries were, of 
course, at war. The Dey would favor no one when he received these 
officials, and surveyed with a grim humor the shoves and pushes vhich 
they administered to each other. Finally, on one great occasion the 
English consul picked up the French consul and dropped him over he 
balusters into the court of the Kasbah, which, Mrs. Broughton re- 
marks, settled forever the matter of precedence so far as those two were 
concerned. 

All written accounts of Algiers for centuries give the same report 
of the condition and treatment of the slaves. Despair and suffering 
often made them desperate, “feeling as if abandoned by heaven and 
by men,” and drunkenness, robberies, and savage fights went on in 
those foul dens, the bagnios. Sometimes they stabbed their keepers,— 
the act being suicidal, for they were sure of impalement or some other 
fearful death. It was not unusual for the prison guards to put an end 
to disturbances by shooting promiscuously among the slaves. We 
shall see, hereafter, how our own captive countrymen were treated, and 
having now given a view of Algerine slavery, from creditable witnesses 
and sufferers, we return to the desultory warfare waged against the 
masters. 

In 1682, the same year in which Charles of England made his 
humiliating treaty, the proposal to bombard the pirate city from ships 
was carried out by Duquesne, and Algiers was seriously damaged, but 
the fleet was driven off by bad weather. It was on this occasion that 
“bombs” (or vessels adapted for throwing shell, constructed by a 
Frenchman named Renaud), were first brought into use. The French 
returned the next year and so battered the town that the Dey was 
forced to sue for peace, but while the negotiations were going on he 
was assassinated. The notorious renegade, Mezzo Morto, so called from 
having been found half dead on a battle-field, was elected to the place, 
and at once renewed hostilities. His conduct of the defense and the 
murder of Christians who were in his power have already been re- 
ferred to. Duquesne’s shells were at length exhausted, but before the 
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Algerines discovered the fact the continual slaughter and destruction 
caused the populace to revolt against Mezzo Morto, and, allowing him 
to escape, a formal treaty was made with the French by his successor. 

But piracy was their only industry, and they respected this treaty 
but a short time, it soon becoming necessary to bombard them again, 
which was done by Marshal d’Estrées in 1688. He forced them to 
make a treaty which, warned by such dire experiences, they kept toler- 
ably well, but recompensed themselves by capturing the vessels of all 
other nations more persistently than ever. 

In 1702 the plague is said to have carried off forty thousand 
persons in Algiers, but their numbers were soon recruited, and they 
went on as usual during the eighteenth century, having to sustain 
several inconsequent attacks from the fleets of the English and other 
nations. 

At last, in 1775, the Spaniards fitted out a grand expedition under 
General Count O’Reilly. His troops landed in the bay to the eastward, 
just as those of Charles V. had done, and his expedition, which had 
set out with such a flourish of trumpets, ended disastrously. 

The Moors might, by this time, well think their city impregnable 
when such grand attempts against it came to naught. Conscious how 
weak they really were, they as usual assigned to supernatural powers 
this last discomfiture of their enemies. At this time England was 
quite inactive in the matter, as Algiers for the most part respected her 
merchant vessels and injured the commerce of her weaker rivals. Her 
fleets, however, by their mere presence in the Mediterranean during 
the long wars consequent upon the French revolution, checked piracy 
to a great extent. 

It is now time for us to look at our own relations with these trucu- 
lent Moors. 

Our youthful republic had returned to the pursuits of peace, after 
the recognition of our independence, and had merchant vessels in in- 
creasing numbers, but no cruisers. 

The Algerine corsairs took early note of such a state of things, 
beginning depredations upon our flag in July, 1785, when they captured 
outside the Straits of Gibraltar the schooner “ Maria,” of Boston, con- 
signing her crew to slavery. In the same month they took the ship 
“ Dolphin,” of Philadelphia. 

The first instance of aggression on the part of the Barbary States 
against the commerce of the United States was, however, committed 
by Morocco. The brig “ Betsey,” Captain Erving, bound to Teneriffe, 
in ballast, was taken by a corsair and carried into Tangier, in October, 
1784. In the ensuing spring her crew and all their effects were liber- 
ated by order of the Emperor of Morocco, who ordered no more 
captures until it was seen whether the people of the new nation wished 
to be friendly or not. Comparatively little molestation was subse- 
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quently had from his vessels as compared with those of Algiers and 
Tunis. But this capture occurring at the same time with many more 
by the latter States, insurance on American vessels and cargoes rose to 
a ruinous rate, few underwriters being willing to insure to Southern 
Europe on any terms. This was a great blow to our commerce, at a 
time when the shipment of our natural products was necessary to save 
us from national bankruptcy. 

Captain Erving was ordered before the Emperor of Morocco and 
asked what religion he professed, and whether the Americans worshiped 
the sun, moon, and stars. - On informing the potentate that the Ameri- 
cans worshiped one God, who ruled in heaven, he replied, “Then I 
am at peace with your nation,”—and ordered the captives to be sup- 
plied with money and provisions, and finally gave them up to the 
Spanish ambassador at Mogador, by whom they were sent, with all 
that belonged to them, to Mr. Harrison, our consul at Cadiz. 

In 1786, Mr. Adams, our minister to London, and Mr. Jefferson, 
our minister to the court of Versailles, in consequence of authority 
given them by Congress for the purpose, appointed Messrs. Barclay 
and Franks to repair to the court of Morocco, and Messrs. Lamb and 
Randall to the regency of Algiers, in order to effect a treaty between 
those powers and America. The Dey at once asked for a picture of 
Washington, whom he professed greatly to admire. 

A treaty was made with both powers, and everything was promised 
by them. On the part of Morocco the treaty was to some extent 
observed, but it made little difference in the conduct of the Alger- 
ines. They continued to take American prizes, and in 1794 there were 
officially reported to be one hundred and twelve Americans held by 
them as slaves, besides very many who had died of privation, hard 
labor, and the plague. The next year when Joel Barlow, the poet, 
was appointed consul, he brought a large sum of money, was very 
active, and redeemed many. 

By the treaty eighteen months had been allowed for all American 
vessels to furnish themselves with the Mediterranean sea-passes re- 
ferred to elsewhere, and they were made prizes if found without one. 

In 1790, a year after the organization of the Federal government, 
Washington commissioned Paul Jones as consul at Algiers and com- 
missioner to the Barbary States, but he had died in Paris before the 
commission reached there. In 1793 the peace between Algiers and 
Portugal threw open the Straits of Gibraltar to the corsairs, and in that 
year they captured ten American vessels. 

Our government having no consul at Algiers, clothing was sent the 
American captives by our consul at Alicante, and money was trans- 
mitted to them through the Swedish consul at Algiers. In 1794, 
President Washington sent an urgent message to Congress on the sub- 
ject of these outrages, and in March a bill was passed directing the 
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construction or purchase of six frigates, the act containing a proviso 
that, if the troubles with Algiers were settled, the vessels should not be 
built. 

Some of the arguments employed by those opposed to building these 
vessels were, that the Algerines were in the habit of selling a peace, 
which could probably be had for less money than such an armament 
would cost. Others contended that it would be less expensive to hire 
the Portuguese to cruise against the Algerines. Others advocated the 
buying of armed vessels with which to close the straits against the 
Algerines, as our commerce did not then extend into the Mediterranean. 

In November, 1795, Joseph Donaldson, ambassador of the United 
States to the Dey, arrived in Algiers, and on the sixth of that month 
concluded a treaty; when the American flag was hoisted and saluted 
with twenty-one guns. But the very next year Mr. Pickering, Sec- 
retary of State, found it necessary to issue a notice to merchants 
and shipowners to say that obstacles had arisen to the fulfillment of 
the stipulations, and that the treaty was in jeopardy, while we had no 
treaty at all with Tunis and Tripoli; and that great hazard was in- 
curred by engaging in commerce within the Straits of Gibraltar. 

General Eaton, writing in 1797 from his post at Tunis to the Hon. 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, says, “ We began wrong ; that 
is, we deviated from right in suspending the fitting out of the frigates 
to enter upon the negotiation with Algiers. Had our ambassador held 
in his right hand a lighted match and in his left the project of a treaty, 
Algiers would have blustered and fretted too, but she would have been 
less exorbitant.” This was written by a man who knew the Moors 
well, 

From the time of the act of 1794 dates the conception of the new 
style of heavy frigates, designed by Joshua Humphreys, of Philadel- 
phia; a class of vessels which did such service afterwards against the 
French and English, and which really established the reputation of the 
American navy. In the next year, however, a treaty of peace was made 
with Algiers, at a very considerable cost to our government. It made 
provision for a tribute, on our part, of powder, guns, shot, lead, canvas, 
rope, pitch and tar, masts and spars, and many other articles ; a frigate, 
complete, was also promised, and built at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars. This frigate, the “ Crescent,” 
sailed from Portsmouth carrying presents, or tribute, amounting to 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars, part of which was in barrels 
of silver coin. Many of the officers and crew who took her out had 
been prisoners in Algiers, and Captain O’Brien, who had been captured 
in the ship “Dolphin,” went out in the frigate, bearing an appoint- 
ment as consul to the Barbary States. 

It was a very humiliating mission, but we had no navy it must be 
remembered ; nor, indeed, was it until 1798 that the French aggres- 
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sions spurred us up to complete Humphrey’s plans, build some fine 
ships, and organizea Navy Department. In this same year the United 
States brig “Sophia,” Captain Geddes, convoyed to Algiers the ship 
“Hero,” with naval stores for the Dey of Algiers, and the “ Hassan 
Bashaw,” an armed brig of two hundred and seventy-five tons, and two 
armed schooners, which vessels were to be delivered to the Dey “ for 
arrearages of stipulation and present dues.” They were fitted out at and 
sailed from Philadelphia. The “Sophia” carried out Captain Eaton as 
consul to Tunis, the same who afterwards commanded the expedition 
to Derne. In 1797, under the presidency of the elder Adams, Joel 
Barlow was made commissioner to form a treaty with Tripoli, of a 
somewhat similar nature to that with Algiers. 

During the time that we were tributaries sea-passes were in use, 
many of which are still to be seen in the hands of collectors as curi- 
osities, They had a series of printed flourishes on the left-hand margin 
or through the middle, and the corsairs carried a stick or tally cut to 
the pattern of the engraved figure, with which they could, as they 
thought, detect any forgery of these passes. 

Our captive countrymen had to undergo, at the hands of the Alge- 
rines, much the same ordeal as slaves of other nations. Among the 
records of personal experience of Algerine slavery we have those col- 
lected by James Wilson Stevens, who, writing in 1797, says of the 
Moors, “At sea they have been regarded as the most desperate and 
ferocious set of beings in the world. But this seems to be a false preju- 
dice that nations have imbibed, and according to recent accounts they 
are inferior in naval tactics to every nation in Europe. Almost all of 
our late captives” (those of 1793 to 1795, who had been redeemed by 
the treaty) “concur in the opinion that four American frigates, well 
manned and disciplined, would be a force sufficient to reduce them.” 
It is to be presumed that Stevens means by this their naval force. 

He gives many particulars of their captivity, taken from the mouths 
of the American sufferers, remarking, however, ‘‘ that we could com- 
plain of Algerine slavery with a bad grace, so long as we kept up the 
practice derived from the English.” 

He gives details of the capture of the American ship “ President,” 
in October, 1793, when within a few hours’ sail of Cadiz, by an Alge- 
rine xebec of sixteen guns. The “ President’s” crew suffered most 
brutal treatment. The commander of the corsair, Mohammed Rais, is 
described as a miserable decrepit old creature, without either power or 
disposition to control the mob which formed his crew. The vessel was 
crowded and filthy beyond description. After they reached Algiers the 
crew of the “ President” all suffered many hardships, but those who 
were purchased by private persons fared better than the slaves of the 
Dey. A description is given of the way in which those who were 
assigned to the galleys were clothed and chained to the benches, and 
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of the Masmora, or Bagnios, where those on shore were locked up at 
night. Many of our countrymen were kept at severe and exhausting 
labor, in bringing rocks from the quarries to repair and extend the 
mole, upon which, from its exposed position and unscientific construc- 
tion, the sea encroached at every heavy storm. The American captains 
and mates were kept at work at sail-making, and at boring pump logs. 
There is also a description of the commonest and most merciful mode 
of execution. The subject was made to kneel, when some one touched 
the back of his head, upon which he naturally turned his head to see 
what was intended ; this exposed the neck, and the blow of the scimeter 
seldom had to be repeated. 

Ali Khodja, the last Dey but one, occupied the Kasbah as his resi- 
dence, removing to this citadel all his treasure. It was done as a pre- 
caution against the Janissaries, who, wishing to have their Deys within 
reach, in case of being displeased with them, revolted at Ali’s action. 
The Dey temporized, and succeeded in decoying within the Kasbah a 
large number of them, whom he secured, and for days afterwards he 
superintended the slicing off of the heads of these rebels in the manner 
described above. Some of the consuls and other foreigners, who had 
business at the Kasbah, found the gate so blocked with ghastly heads 
as to be obliged to step over them. 

In the year 1800 occurred Captain Bainbridge’s curious experience 
while in command of the United States frigate “George Washington.” 
While in the port of Algiers, he was forced by the Dey to receive on 
board, under pain of a declaration of war and immediate capture of our 
vessels then trading to the Mediterranean, the tribute from the Dey to 
the sultan, and to carry it to Constantinople. The Algerine Minister 
of Marine and his suite, and two hundred other passengers, were also 
to be taken, and vengeance threatened if any harm came to them or to 
the tribute. The captain’s pendant was hauled down, and the Alger- 
ine flag hoisted at the main, in its place. An English man-of-war of 
twenty-four guns was in Algiers, and offered to carry the tribute to 
Constantinople; but this was refused, because the Dey did not choose 
to place himself under obligations to the English. Bainbridge had no 
alternative but compliance or war; but he declared that he would not 
accede to such a demand voluntarily. The consul was to make requi- 
sition on behalf of the United States Government for the use of the 
ship. The consul, Mr. O’Brien, urged that it would preserve our mer- 
chant vessels from capture, that the tribute had frequently been con- 
veyed by men-of-war of other nations, and moreover, situated as the 
United States was, with no money, no credit, and no squadron at hand, 
it was the opinion of the consul that there was nothing for it but 
to acquiesce in the demand, and that in so doing the captain would 
be acting for the best in the interests of the citizens of the United 
- States. 
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That distinguished and gallant officer was in a most unenviable 
position, the Dey having, like a relentless barbarian as he was, said to 

the captain, “ Your people pay me tribute, by which you become my 

slaves. I have, therefore, a right to order you as I may think proper.” 

Thus this whole trouble arose from our policy of purchasing peace. 

The behavior of Captain Bainbridge in this unexpected dilemma was 
not blamed by the thoughtful part of the community. It was a great 
humiliation, however. “ Unexpected and immediate evils do not admit 
of provision, and nothing is wrong which is necessary,” was remarked 
by a writer upon the subject. “Upon the whole, no evil which was 
leveled at the United States made so melancholy an impression as this 
single adventure.” 

The ship had a passage of twenty-one days to Constantinople, through 
a difficult navigation, new to the Americans, whose flag had never before 
been seen there. So ignorant were the Turks of the Americans as a 
people, that it was with some difficulty they explained to inquirers who 
they were. They were treated, however, with due respect ; much more 
so than the embassy which they carried, for the sultan being displeased 
with the Dey, his presents were rejected, and his general of marine 
refused an audience. The offense of the Dey was that he had concluded 
peace with France at the time when the sultan and the English were 
carrying on war against that nation in Egypt. 

The Capudan Pasha, who received the letter of the Dey on the part 
of the sultan, tore it up, spat upon it, and trampled it under his feet ; 
and the American frigate bore back to Algiers positive orders to declare 
war with France at once. The Dey was also heavily fined. 

Bainbridge was desired to haul down the Algerine flag at his main 
and hoist his own pendant again, and received every attention. Upon 
his return to Algiers again, Bainbridge had another curious complica- 
tion to encounter. War had at once been declared against France by 
the Dey, at the instigation of the sultan, and the French consul and 
citizens had to leave Algiers forthwith. No other conveyance offering, 
Bainbridge had to take them on board, as an act of humanity, and 
he landed them at Alicante. At this very time American men-of-war 
were cruising against France, and making prisoners of French subjects. 

For this disinterested act, by which he rescued many helpless peo- 
ple from a dungeon, and from probable torture and death, Captain 
Bainbridge received the warm thanks of Bonaparte, by that time First 
Consul. 

While the negotiations were in progress, the Dey again demanded 
the “ George Washington,” for the purpose of carrying his fine to the 
sultan ; but Bainbridge had, this time, taken the precaution to anchor 
out of reach of the batteries, and successfully resisted the demand. 
He had an interview with the Dey, however, in which the latter became 
so furious that, surrounded as he was by his Janissary guard, it would 
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have fared ill with the captain if he had not thought of exhibiting a 
protective firman which had been given him by the Porte, at sight of 
which the Dey became quite another person, and allowed him to depart 
quietly with the French prisoners. 

In 1815, as soon as our war with England was over, a squadron was 
promptly dispatched, under Commodore Decatur, to put a period to 
the insolence and violence of the Algerines. 

War was declared against them in March, and was most honorably 
terminated in four months. Decatur encountered an Algerine squadron 
on the Spanish coast, near Cartagena, and attacking them vigorously, 
captured a frigate and a gun-brig, the Algerine admiral being killed 
during the action. Decatur then at once appeared before Algiers, where 
he forced the Dey to surrender all American prisoners and to definitely 
resign all claim to tribute. The Dey was constrained to this course by 
the fact that the whole of his remaining naval force was at sea, and 
would most infallibly, upon their return from cruising, fall into the 
hands of the Americans unless Decatur’s demands were fully and 
quickly complied with. 

This spirited course, and its excellent result, shamed the European 
nations who had allowed this nuisance so long to exist at their very 
doors, and really initiated a very different treatment of these corsairs 
and their claims. 

With Decatur appeared upon the scene a person who may be called 
a model consul, William Shaler. Of uncommon coolness and discretion, 
with plenty of firmness, but with conciliating manners, he was a man 
who made good use of his eyes and brain, as a consequence of which 
he has left us a very valuable work upon Algiers, in which, among 
other notable things, he pointed out the true mode and point of attack 
upon the city, which plan, as we shall see, was implicitly followed by 
the French, some years afterwards. 

This gentleman, William Shaler, was born in Connecticut, in 1778, 
and in 1810 was appointed “agent for seamen and commerce in the 
port of Vera Cruz, and all other ports in the said province (Mexico).” 
This was done because, just at that time, the first reactionary ferment 
was occurring, under the influence of the priesthood, in that country, 
and, although the commerce between the United States and Mexico 
rendered the establishment of a consul there of considerable importance, 
it was thought at our State Department “that the authorities thereof 
might possibly refuse to give a public recognition and character to a 
consul of the United States ;” so it was “thought proper and suitable, 
under the circumstances, to vest in Mr. Shaler the above title.” 

Mr. Shaler did so well in his somewhat anomalous position that he 
was transferred to another post requiring still more discretion and 
ability, Algiers, to which he was accredited consul-general in April, 
1815. He was also named joint commissioner to conclude a peace with 
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Algiers,—Decatur being his associate,—the result of their mission being 
the treaty of peace and amity concluded the same year. 

In 1816 he and Commodore Chauncey were commissioners to settle 
subsisting differences, and to make some alterations in the treaty of the 
year before. 

Mr. Shaler remained at Algiers fourteen years. He finally resigned 
his post, came home, and was at once appointed consul at the Havana, 
where he died during the cholera epidemic of 1833. 

In the year after Shaler’s arrival at Algiers occurred the celebrated 
bombardment by the fleet under Lord Exmouth, of which Mr. Shaler 
gives a graphic description, as seen from the flat roof, or terrace, of his 
house, in the upper part’of the town, which house itself did not escape 
unscathed, as five shells burst within its walls. 

Although the Americans had won from the Dey, in the preceding 
year, the abandonment of slavery as it referred to our own countrymen, 
nothing new had been effected as to Europeans, and it was reserved for 
an event in the partition of Europe, following on the general peace, 
to bring about the abolition of Christian slavery. By consent of the 
great powers England had assumed the protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands, and she at once made a demand upon the Barbary States for 
the liberation of all Ionian slaves held by them; Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli all positively refused to comply, and Lord Exmouth was ordered 
to use force to compel them to do so. No doubt the success of the 
Americans in the previous year had due weight in determining this 
action. 

Lord Exmouth, formerly Captain Sir Edward Pellew, had not then, 
perhaps never had, in all the long list of English naval heroes, his 
superior for nautical science, skill in manceuvres, coolness, courage, 
decision, and resource. He left England with a powerful fleet, meeting 
by chance at Gibraltar a strong Dutch squadron, the commander of 
which urgently requested to be allowed to take part in the operations 
against the Moors. Exmouth consented, and the combined force 
reached Algiers Bay on August 27, 1816, going into close action with 
the Algerine fleet and numerous batteries at 2 P.M., and sustaining a 
terrible fire until eleven o’clock at night. The Algerine batteries were 
dismantled, and most of their fleet either sunk or burned at their moor- 
ings, with a loss which was reported at seven thousand. The English 
loss, killed and wounded, was eight hundred and eighteen, and that 
of the Dutch sixty-five. 

The Dey was forced to submit unconditionally, to liberate twelve 
hundred captives on the spot, and to formally renounce Christian 
slavery forever. The English consul, who, upon the appearance of 
the fleet, had been loaded with chains and placed in a dungeon, was 
restored to his place and office with all formality. At this period 
it was not unusual for the Dey to imprison the consuls of tributary 
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states, especially those of the Hanse towns and other smaller powers, 
when anything in their conduct displeased him, or the tribute failed 
to arrive in time. Shaler was exempt from this treatment, but had to 
act at all times with great firmness and circumspection. Custom had 
established that upon the presentation of a consul a present to the 
amount of about seventeen thousand dollars had to be offered. Con- 
suls were not received without it, and no satisfaction was expressed at 
its reception, frequently the reverse; and the wish was frequently 
expressed by the Dey that consuls should be often relieved. 

Shaler, although so long there, seems to have escaped insult or 
danger on every occasion, and to have won the sincere respect of the 
Dey and his advisers. Thus, when, in 1819, the French and English 
sent a combined fleet, and signified that they would permit no more 
cruising against any Christian power, strong or weak, our consul 
seems to have been consulted, and by his advice caused the Dey to 
reconsider his first reply, which was a positive refusal to be dictated to 
in the matter, urging that the right of Algiers thus to cruise “ had been 
recognized by solemn treaties during a succession of ages.” 

They were fast recovering from the lesson given them by Lord 
Exmouth. About the year 1820 the French consul undertook to re- 
monstrate with the Dey in regard to his interference with the coral 
fishery, whereupon the consul was ordered to quit Algiers forthwith, 
and was only allowed to remain upon the payment of a large sum of 
money to soothe the ruler’s outraged dignity. 

In 1823 a very serious trouble arose, in which Mr. Shaler bore a 
conspicuous and honorable part. The Kabyles, a mountain tribe of 
the Atlas, had revolted against the oppression of the Dey. Many of 
these people were employed in the city, where they were much liked, 
especially by the foreign residents, for their industry, cleanliness, and 
faithfulness. One of the first steps of the Dey was to treat as prisoners 
of war and hostages these inoffensive and industrious servants, who had 
nothing to do with their wild countrymen’s revolt. The foreign 
consuls, among others, received peremptory commands to deliver up those 
in their employ, to which the English and American consuls returned 
a positive refusal to give up those members of their households who 
were, by all international law and custom, entitled to their protection. 
The French consul surmounted the difficulty by discharging his Kabyle 
servants and telling them to shift for themselves. The order was 
reiterated, and again the English-speaking consuls declined to obey it. 
Upon this the British consulate was foreed—seals which had been placed 
upon the doors being broken—and the house searched, even the ladies’ 
apartments,—a great insult in a Mussulman country,—and the Kabyle 
servants taken away and placed in chains at hard labor. 

The Dutch consul and Mr. Shaler, who now alone stood out against 
the order, were unmolested, but received vague threats. Protests were 
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made by all the consuls, but without effect. About this time a Spanish 
vessel, prize to a corsair, arrived in the harbor. The British consul 
protested again, this time against the reduction of her crew to slavery, 
as being contrary to recent compacts. The Dey replied that the Span- 
iards were already slaves, and that, from January 27, 1824, “Christian 
slavery began anew in Algiers.” What was to be done with such peo- 
ple except to wipe them off the face of the earth? By this time the 
Dey had become so incensed against the English consul that his useful- 
ness was gone and his person in danger. He therefore took his de- 
parture, with his family, in the English frigate “ Naiad,” recommending 
to Shaler’s protection the British interests, his houses in town and 
country, and the effects he was obliged to leave behind him. The arms 
and flag of the United States were placed over them, the Bashaw saying 
that Shaler was the only person he would permit to assume such pro- 
tective duty. 

During these long and troubled negotiations, the British and French 
officers who were admitted to the presence of the Bashaw were not al- 
lowed to wear their side-arms, while Shaler was permitted to introduce 
the American officers wearing their swords as usual. 

The “ Naiad,” when leaving the port with the consul, encountered 
in the offing a small corsair, returning from a cruise, which she captured, 
and, after making prisoners of her crew, towed her in and anchored her 
in the bay. After this mild act of reprisal the English frigate finally 
sailed away. 

Admiral Sir Henry Neale soon after appeared upon the scene in his 
flag-ship, and by him negotiations were opened again with the Dey, 
who.conceded all the English asked, except that he positively refused to 
again receive the English consul, McDonnell, or to allow the English 
flag to be hoisted over the consulate. Upon this ensued a blockade by 
the English fleet, of much the same tame nature as Admiral Neale’s 
negotiations, the blockade finally drifting into a state of positive war- 
fare, in the shape of the occasional interchange of shot between the 
‘blockaders and the batteries. 

This languid state of hostilities continued from March until July, 
when Sir Henry Neale, probably finding the weather too warm for re- 
maining any longer, agreed to precisely the terms offered by the Dey 
five months before, and a pro-consul was appointed. 

During all these troubles Mr. Shaler was very prominent, acting 
for the interest of all concerned ; and for his usefulness on this, as well 
-as on several other occasions, received the thanks of more than one 
crowned .head. The commander of our squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, among the vessels of which we find the familiar names of 
‘“ Erie,” “Ontario,” “Cyane,” and “Nonsuch,” had detailed Mr. 
‘Pleasanton, a:midshipman, to remain with Mr. Shaler as secretary and 
-aide,-so much had ‘his duties increased. 
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This occasion appears to have been the last upon which the Dey 
formally arrayed himself against any of the great powers, although the 
piracies of his subjects continued to some extent, as they captured 
Italian vessels in 1826, and even penetrated, once or twice, into the 
North Sea, in their depredations upon the commerce of the smaller 
northern states. In May, 1817, two Moorish pirates took an Olden- 
burg vessel off the Gallopper Shoal, in the North Sea. 

At last “the audacity.which had stood her in good stead during 
three centuries ceased to be luck, and became madness.” The French 
were provoked beyond bearing by the ruffianly conduct of Hussein, who 
was destined to be the last Dey, or Bashaw, as they were most commonly 
named during the last century of their power. 

This final quarrel dated from the year 1826, but the domestic diffi- 
culties of France, and the unpopularity of Polignac and his colleagues 
in the cabinet of Charles X., caused retribution to be slow and subor- 
dinated to political exigencies in Europe. 

The immediate and ostensible cause of the final quarrel with the 
French was a debt owing to Busnach and Bachri, two bankers of 
Algiers, who really represented the Dey, as he was their creditor. 
The money was represented to be due for corn exported from Algiers 
to France, during a period of scarcity, many years before. In 1826, 
Hussein had written to Charles X. demanding payment of the sum in 
no measured terms. Deval, the French consul, who was personally 
disliked by the Dey, on presenting himself, as was customary, to felici- 
tate Hussein on the festival of Bairam, took occasion during the inter- 
view to remonstrate with the potentate about a recent seizure by one 
of his corsairs of a vessel under the Papal flag. Hussein, with much 
irritation, told him that instead of meddling in matters which did not 
concern him he had better see that he (the Dey) got an answer from 
the king, and that the money was speedily forthcoming, otherwise he 
should clap him (the consul) into prison. 

Deval, in reply, threatened the Dey with the indignation of his 
- government, when Hussein, entirely losing temper, struck him in the 
face with his feather fly-fan. 

The consul rose, and said, “It is not to me, but to the King of 
France that the insult is offered!” The Dey ordered him at once to 
leave his presence, saying that “he feared the King of France as little 
as he did his representative.” 

As already stated, the state of things in France gave rise to divided 
counsels, and the only immediate retaliation for this insult was an 
inefficient blockade by a French squadron, which continued until 
1829, with little real damage to the Algerines, but with serious loss 
to the French,—two of their men-of-war being stranded during gales 
and the crews murdered by the Moors. In 1829 demands, couched in 
very moderate terms, were again made by the French for satisfaction 
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for the outrage upon Deval. These were not only peremptorily re- 
fused by the Dey, but the “Provence,” the line-of-battle ship which 
bore away the French envoy, was fired upon from the batteries as she 
got under way to leave the harbor. 

This was the last straw! All parties in France were so outraged 
by the Dey’s conduct as to forget their intrigues and rivalries, and a 
formidable expedition was resolved upon. This expedition left France 
in the early summer of 1830, so as to take advantage of Andrew 
Doria’s two ports,—June and July. 

A fleet of no less than one hundred and four sail of all descriptions, 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Duperré, conveyed a formidable and 
completely appointed land force under General Count de Bourmont. 
Twice they attempted to land to the eastward of Algiers, and twice 
gave up the attempt, finally anchoring in the bay of Sidi Feruch, to 
the westward of Algiers. Here they landed the troops on the sandy 
dunes with only trifling resistance. On the 19th of June the whole 
force had advanced to Staoiieli, where the principal fight was had with 
the Moors. Easily overcoming and brushing away the force of their 
enemies, the French occupied the Fort of the Emperor, the point 
commanding the city, on July 3, while the men-of-war appeared in 
front of the town prepared to co-operate. 

At last the hyena was trapped! On the 5th of July the French 
colors—the white flag with the fleur-de-lis, so soon to be abandoned— 
floated over the Kasbah, when treasure in coin and ingots to the 
amount of five millions of dollars was secured, beside much other valu- 
able material. Hussein and his family, among whom were fifty-five 
women, were allowed to embark for Naples, afterwards going to Cairo, 
where he was well received. 

The Janissaries, to the number of about two thousand five hundred, 
were sent to Smyrna, only those who had married in the country being 
allowed to remain. 

In considering the final extinguishment of this government of free- 
booters, it is to be remarked how completely the French were governed 
in their course by the views expressed by Shaler in his “Sketches of 
Algiers.” Indeed, the more liberal-minded of French writers upon the 
subject give him full credit for the suggestions which led to their easy 
success, after so many and such lamentable failures by former expe- 
ditions. 

Seguin, after remarking that there was an Arab tradition that, at a 
time when all Europe was at peace, the Christians would enter Algiers 
by way of Sidi Feruch, says, “ It is remarkable that the exact plan of 
the French campaign had been laid out, correct in every particular, by 
Mr. Shaler, the American consul, in his ‘Sketches of Algiers,’ written 
years before.” 

Shaler himself says, “The several] expeditions against Algiers, where 
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land forces have been employed, have landed in the bay eastward of 
the city, which evidences an unpardonable ignorance of the coast and 
topography of the country, for all means of defense are concentrated 
there. But it is obvious that any force whatever might be landed in 
the fine bay of Sidi Feruch without opposition, whence, by a single 
march, they might arrive upon the heights which command the Castle 
del Emperador, when, as nothing could prevent an approach to the foot 
of the walls, they might either be scaled or breached in a very short 
time. This position being mastered, batteries might be established on 
a height commanding the city, where are the ruins of a fortress which 
is called the Star, and which the jealous fears of this government caused 
to be destroyed, for the reason that it commanded the citadel, and con- 
sequently the city. The fleet which had landed the troops would by 
this time appear in the bay to distract their attention, when Algiers 
must either surrender at discretion or be taken by storm.” 

Seguin adds, “ Were the tenses of this paragraph altered, it would 
absolutely describe the tactics of the French invading army. Indeed, 
it is admitted by French writers upon the French conquest that their 
best information on the subject of Algeria was derived from Mr. 
Shaler’s work.” 

Shaler further remarks, “ Moreover, the cost of the conquest need 
not deter any nation, for the war material existing in the capital, to- 
gether with the public treasury, the fruits of three centuries of depre- 
dation on the trade of the world, which has been rated as high as fifty 
millions of dollars, would naturally, in such an event, become the 
property of the conqueror, and in all probability equal the expenses of 
the conquest.” 

This prediction of our clear-headed countryman was also, as we 
have seen, to some extent fulfilled. At the period of the French con- 
quest Christian powers were actually paying to Algiers, under the 
names of “presents,” a tribute which has been estimated as high as 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. Portugal paid as much as 
forty-four thousand dollars a year as a consular present; Spain paid 
twenty-four thousand dollars at each change of consul, and had had 
three consuls there in ten years; England and the United States made 
consular presents amounting to about three thousand dollars a year. 
Some of the northern nations still paid in kind, furnishing spars, tar, 
and other naval stores as their present. 

E. Surppen, U.S.N. 





A PROPOSED RULE OF PROCEDURE FOR 
COURTS-MARTIAL. 


THE welfare of an army, like that of any other community, is de- 
pendent in no small measure on the offices of the magistrate, and so 
long as men continue to be as we now find them so long must there be 
codes and means for meting penalties to the delinquent and vicious. 
We have outgrown the age of inhuman punishments; even the needle 
and cat being now outside the pale of legal sentences, and the ball 
and chain found only among antiquities. We no longer impose cruel 
punishments, and very rarely inflict one too severe, but, on the contrary, 
we fail often to do justice in certain cases. 

Although for impartiality our military courts yield to none, their 
exercise of punitive powers at times has given rise to more or less 
discussion and unfavorable criticism. For like offenses punishments 
have differed at the same time in different localities—very noticeably 
a few years since for the crime of desertion, which in one military de- 
partment seemed to merit but about one-fourth of that punishment 
deemed proper in other parts of the country. According to our 
present court-martial routine differences of this nature cannot be 
referred to any fixed rule. Punishment is a double-edged sword of 
chastisement and prevention, and to wield it most wisely is the duty 
of those having a prisoner at their mercy. 

To secure even justice in all cases our present rules of procedure 
need a slight amplification. Fault is now found because courts are 
capricious in the infliction of sentences which are not complained of 
as being too severe, but because of their frequent failure to fit the 
shoulders of the offender, and thus are lacking in the essential of 
corrective. 

In cases tried before civil courts of criminal jurisdiction the 
prisoner, when proven guilty, looks to the presiding judge for an an- 
nouncement of his fate. To him the law has wisely given much lati- 
tude, and in the exercise of his permitted discretion, having in view 
not alone the prisoner’s personal discomfort but the welfare of the com- 
munity as well, lays a light hand on the novitiate in crime, but not so 
on the hardened criminal. It is this nice discrimination to which, as 
a general thing, our military courts are strangers, and which is owing 
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to the difference of opinion existing among officers as to their permitted 
discretion when clothed with judicial powers. 

To the members of general courts-martial the prisoner is very 
frequently unknown, but not so to those of garrison courts, which 
punish according to the views held by the members as to their discre- 
tionary power. In one case the prisoner, known as an old offender, is 
sentenced with comparative severity. No evidence appears upon the 
record as to his previous appearances before the bar of justice. It 
exists, however, in the recollections of at least a majority of the court. 
Again, the prisoner appears before a garrison court, the members of 
which, or a majority of them, deny the power of the court to look 
beyond the barrier raised by any previous trial, and escapes lightly. 
So, in time, the soldier learns that the penalties he must pay for period- 
ical shortcomings are not invariably according to his deserts, but ac- 
cording to the caprice of different courts. 

It is in general court-martial cases, however, where unequal justice 
is most noticeable, the offenses tried there being of the greater sort, and 
the punishments limited only by that vague indefiniteness, “ the custom 
of war in like cases.” One will search in vain in the filed series of 
general court-martial orders for a clear idea of that custom. Whatever 
opinion may be held by individual members of general courts as to 
their right of considering a prisoner’s previous record, it is, in the 
absence of any law or regulation on the subject, of no practical value 
if he be a stranger. 

A and B, we will suppose, are tried for sleeping on post. A is a 
faithful soldier, thought highly of by his comrades and officers. The 
fact will, in all probability, appear in evidence, and the court is, justly, 
lenient “in consideration of the prisoner’s previous good character, 
as appears in evidence.” B, however, is diffident about throwing light 
on his previous career, and receives a punishment such as his particu- 
lar sin of omission may warrant. Surely if the ends of justice justify 
the court in weighing A’s evidence as to his goodness, they would seem 
to require that B’s seeming indifference should not close the gate to 
inquiry into his previous record. 

In cases of desertion it has been made mandatory upon courts to 
investigate beyond the surface of any cases before them, although the 
prisoner may have pleaded guilty. The instructions in question are 
excellent so far as they go, but they are only the entering wedge of 
what is required. 

We need in our service a rule of proceeding that will put courts 
in possession of such knowledge of a prisoner’s character as will enable 
them to award him a proper amount of punishment. By “character” 
is not to be understood that of a general nature, but that as it may 
appear in courts-martial records. 

The fountain-head of our code military, and, likewise, to a great 
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extent of our rules of procedure, is the British Mutiny Act and Articles 
of War. In the English service it is not the prisoner who leads 
the way to inquiry into his character, but the court which pries into 
his record. It is made the duty of the court, whatever its jurisdiction, 
after the finding, and presuming the affirmative to be found, to receive 
evidence of former convictions against the prisoner. This it does for 
the purpose of aiding its discretion in awarding punishment. That 
we, as yet, have no such defined obligation or recognized power is due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the principle involved in such inquiry was 
not introduced into the English criminal (civil) code until 1827, and 
not into the military code until two years later. 


CLERMONT L. Best, JR., 
First Lieutenant First Artillery. 


Fort PREBLE, MAINE. 
January, 1880. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF THE PASSING OF 
FORTS F$ACKSON AND ST. PHILIP. 


THE signal from the “ Hartford” that thrilled the eagerly expectant 
souls of Farragut’s fleet, on the morning of April 24, 1862, was made 
at two o’clock, but it was not till about half-past three that the seven- 
teen vessels were fairly started; steaming furiously in the deep dark- 
ness against a strong current, each one groping its way for that narrow 
gap in the barrier,—to pass which, and retain the formation of two 
columns in close order, without accident or confusion, would have been 
deemed a feat of creditable seamanship for the daytime. But here it 
was to be accomplished in darkness,—and that so thickened by smoke 
that all material objects were quite undistinguishable beyond the 
distance of a few yards. 

Thus it happened quite naturally that the fleet failed to preserve 
the prescribed order of proceeding, and the vessels dashed somewhat 
promiscuously through the gap, dodging one another and the enormous 
fire-rafts in dire perplexity. 

The occasion was not of a sort to afford facilities to its participants 
for taking particular notes of anything; nevertheless, the mind was 
indelibly impressed by such of its flitting features as were then being 
crowded into each minute; and memory retains each observed incident 
of that morning vividly now, as if it were the occurrence of but yester- 
day. 

It is not the intention here to undertake any particular account of 
individual experiences, beyond what immediately concerned the fortunes 
of the United States gunboat “ Kineo,” in which, at that time, the 
writer’s attention was peculiarly engrossed. 

First in the order of its striking events was a collision with the 
“ Brooklyn” whilst steaming at utmost speed, in which the “ Kineo” 
narrowly escaped instant destruction. 

Her masts had been hoisted out two days previously, preparatory to 
a purpose for which she had been specially designated, and her boats 
being frapped in to the sides close to the water, her external appear- 
ance in the darkness was not unlike that of such hulks as sustained 
the barrier chain. Craven says, in his report, “I suddenly found the 
‘ Brooklyn’ running over one of the hulks.” . . . 
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Absorbed as he was at the moment, pouring his broadsides into 
Fort Jackson, Craven, all unconscious of the little vessel’s proximity, 
and just at the entrance to the narrow gap in the barrier, suddenly 
sheered the ‘‘ Brooklyn” upon the “ Kineo,” carrying away the latter’s 
bowsprit, crushing the port-rail from forecastle to gangway, and heeling 
her nigh under water, hard against a hulk that terminated the gap on 
the starboard side. 

There was the “ Kineo,” under the full fire of Fort Jackson, hors 
de combat, drifting down with the current till she grounded upon the 
left bank! It was a moment in which dismal failure seemed to be 
inevitable. 

The engine had been stopped, of course, and the minutes of delay 
seemed ages before it could be made to work with proper effect. But 
the efforts put forth under these trying circumstances of doubt and 
suspense were finally successful. 

Notwithstanding this terrible mishap, the “ Kineo” soon fairly re- 
gained a position to contemplate the sublime scene—in which, after 
all, she happily shared—of our gallant ships sturdily breasting the 
tide of such mighty obstacles. 

Everywhere beset and entangled by the blazing rafts, here and 
there the vessels momentarily emerge from dense clouds of smoke into 
a glaring light, and as quickly disappear. Incessant sheets of flame, 
and the deafening roar, from hundreds of guns hurling their death- 
dealing projectiles—whizzing, shrieking, and tearing—through rigging 
and hulls, it is not a wonder that one is seen sometimes much con- 
fused and far out of line,—but, place being regained, dashing on- 
ward into the conflict. Meanwhile, lending its proud lustre to the 
background, was the steady arch, like a galaxy, of the stream of 
bombs issuing from Porter’s mortars and raining down upon Fort 
Jackson. 

Stoutly maintaining her way in the midst of great perplexities, the 
“ Kineo” passed so near to Fort St. Philip as to admit of hearing at 
intervals the highly inspiriting shouts of its gunners: so near, luckily, 
that the greater number of the heaviest shots passed harmlessly over- 
head. But the most absorbing and amazing circumstance at this 
moment was that, whilst standing upon a sort of bridge (across the 
stern) which had been improvised for the occasion, the writer suddenly 
became aware of the fact that by reaching out from the port quarter he 
could touch with his hand the bobstays of the “ Richmond”! Coming 
down at the same instant from directly ahead was a monstrous raft! 
To avoid the appalling entanglement threatened the “Kineo” was 
forced to sheer to port, with the “ Richmond” steadily lapping close 
upon her quarter. A crisis boding quick destruction was now, indeed, 
imminent, when—joy of deliverance !—the “ Richmond” hauled off! 

The sense of relief at this blessed circumstance was a sufficient 
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offset just then to the momentary inconvenience occasioned by the 
scorching flames of the passing raft. It was here that a heavy shot 
from St. Philip struck and partially disabled the 11-inch gun, besides 
doing much fatal mischief by a scattering of its fragments. 

About this time, also, in addition to being riddled from either side, 
it was discovered that the “ Kineo” was on fire! A red-hot shot from 
Fort Jackson had lodged in the knee, near the magazine; and the 
suddenly awakened consciousness of being liable to be lifted skyward 
in the next instant, perhaps,—to be extinguished in a puff /—was a 
sensation unpleasantly different from any that had been hitherto ex- 
perienced. 

It was surprisingly curious then to note the panic-like effects on 
the berth-deck, where the smoke soon became so dense that it was dif- 
ficult to see or to breathe. But, after some moments of dreadful sus- 
pense, the seat of trouble was reached by a vigorous application of axes, 
and the fire suppressed. 

The day now began to dawn. The opposing fleets met pell-mell 
in a conflict which soon resulted in the complete destruction of eleven 
out of thirteen of the rebel vessels. They had reckoned too confi- 
dently, doubtless, upon an easy conquest of the remains of a crippled 
fleet, which they supposed had somehow barely survived the tremendous 
ordeal of the forts, and their onslaught was grandly impetuous. But 
in less than half an hour they were burning, sinking, or blowing up 
in all directions. 

While steadily pushing on up the stream, a vessel, which appeared 
through the smoke like the “ Iroquois,” was suddenly seen crossing 
ahead towards the left bank. Our guns were trained upon her, but 
the firing was delayed for a moment in consequence of a doubt as to 
her identity ; but while scanning her rig that doubt was abruptly 
solved by a broadside from her. It was the rebel gunboat “ McRea.” 
The fire that had been so considerately reserved during the doubt— 
one 11-inch stand of grape—was now so deliberately and tellingly 
delivered upon her deck, that a white flag was hurriedly displayed at 
her mizzen. The peculiar circumstances of the “Kineo’s” situation 
did not admit of any delay at the time, so that the “ McRea” escaped 
for the moment any further special attention from the passing fleet. 

The sun rose upon a gala scene that had scarcely been reckoned 
upon at his last setting. Thirteen most picturesquely battered vessels 
(the valiant ‘ Varuna” had been sunk in the midst of her own van- 
quished enemies) exultingly displayed to the astonished gaze of our 
sadly estranged Confederate brethren—deluded victims of State’s rights 
doctrine !—the glorious emblem of the one and indivisible Union at 
every possible point for hoisting,—even to the much shattered smoke- 
pipe of the little “ Kineo.” 

The victory had been accomplished, though sporadic signs of the 
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gallant foe’s irrepressible spirit were flashing, here and there, enough 
to give a lively interest to the latest moments of the morning’s work. 

The ram “ Manassas” had been troublesome now and then through- 
out the mélée of the fleets, and, in its absurd temerity and vindictiveness, 
still persisted in its efforts to do dire mischief somewhere upon a lag- 
ging member, perchance, of the wearied conquerors. More than a mile 
farther up the river the vessels were already congregating, and about 
anchoring, in obedience to the signal of the flag-ship, when the “ Mis- 
sissippi” suddenly turned around, and, coming down the stream, hailed 
the “ Kineo,”—“TI am going for the ram; will you go along?” It 
would be eminently proper that history should record the fact, even 
at this late date, that the “ Kineo” was equally a participant with the 
“Mississippi” in the exploit of suppressing that little monster. It 
dodged the too formidable onslaught of the two together and ran upon 
the bank. Issuing from its scuttles at the instant of touching there, 
its crew precipitately scampered ashore, under a rattling fire of 
musketry from both vessels simultaneously. The “Kineo” would 
have taken the ram in tow, but it was prevented from doing so by the 
“ Mississippi.” Under the shock of the latter’s broadsides it broke 
adrift from the bank, and went down the stream on fire. 

An inadvertent omission in the “ flag-officer’s” original report of 
any mention of the “ Kineo” in this connection was taken advantage 
of by interested parties in subsequent more peaceful times, and her 
righteous claim to share in so much of glory and bounty money as 
ultimately resulted from that incidental episode which caused the ram’s 
destruction, was, by specious management, it is apprehended, altogether 
ignored and repudiated. 

Just previous to the surrender of that luckless ram, the “ Kineo” 
had moved away to reconnoitre a vessel which suddenly appeared with 
a white flag on the opposite bank, near the bend in the river below. 
The slide of the 11-inch gun-carriage had been so much disabled by the 
guns of Fort St. Philip that it could now be used only in one fixed 
position,—pivoted to the starboard side. Fortunately, the gun was 
about half run out, but could not be moved on the slide, nor trained 
in the least, without great difficulty. On approaching the bend afore- 
said, we were startled to behold the “ McRea” again, and supported by 
another gunboat. The white flag, mentioned in connection with her first 
encounter with the “ Kineo,” had vanished. 

Taking in the situation generally, it was a well-contrived cul-de-sac, 
—by no means favorable to the indulgence of any further curiosity 
concerning the steamer that had at the first attracted the ‘‘ Kineo’s” 
attention. It had been almost a successful ruse—quickly and shrewdly 
conceived—to entice the latter into a very troublesome snare. Being 
far from any support in this extremity, prudence suggested to the 
“ Kineo” the urgent necessity of her quickly putting her head up the 
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stream, and she did so; but it was inevitable, in turning, that she was 
swept by the current uncomfortably near to the “ McRea’s” guns, 
Yet they failed, after all, to do any further damage this time than the 
smashing of the galley funnel and a division-tub on the forecastle. 
Responding to the best of her ability, and with consciousness of having 
accomplished all that could be reasonably expected of her under the 
circumstances, the “ Kineo” now made a straight wake to rejoin the 
fleet. 


She was the last one to anchor. 
Gro. M. Ransom, 


Commodore U.S.N. 





ADMIRAL AND GENERAL REYNOLDS. 


Par nobile fratrum. 


[The following memoir, in a form somewhat different from that in which it is now 
presented, was read on the 8th of March, 1880, at the hall of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, on the occasion of the presentation of a portrait of General 
Reynolds, painted by Balling, a Danish artist, and bequeathed to the Society by 
the late Admiral Reynolds. Representing the widow and her co-executor, I was of 
course debarred from even the customary license of eulogy. In the letters and 
addresses from which I have made liberal extracts, there will be found eloquent 
praise of these two eminent brothers, who lent lustre to the respective arms of the 
service in which they spent their lives. It is especially grateful and fitting to 
accede to the request of the editors for a memoir of Admiral Reynolds and of 
General Reynolds, for Taz Unitep SERVICE addresses itself to both army and 
navy, and no better representatives of the two services can be found than these two 


brothers.—J. G. R.] 


THERE are both in this country and elsewhere notable examples of two 
brothers achieving distinction in the sister services, but these cases are 
not so frequent as to allow the latest as well as the most shining instance 
to pass without special comment. There was much in common in the 
characters of Admiral and General Reynolds. They were alike in their 
dislike of mere popular applause; alike in their zealous discharge of 
duty ; alike in always putting their whole strength in all they did; 
alike in the high estimate put upon them by all who knew them ; alike 
in enjoying the affection and confidence of all who served with them ; 
alike in the hold they have gained upon the memory of those who 
could best appreciate their abilities and their patriotic devotion to their 
country in its hour of direst need,—in the great struggle for its exist- 
ence. General Reynolds gave up his life on the battle-field in the 
midst of health and strength, Admiral Reynolds died in consequence 
of exposure to the malarial fever of the East when he was in command 
of the Asiatic Squadron. He had broken down forty years before 
under the hardships incident to his service as a subaltern in Wilkes’s 
Exploring Expedition, was forced by ill health to go upon the retired 
list, and was employed for some years in the Sandwich Islands. He 
returned home at once on the outbreak of the Rebellion, and, although 
still disabled, he sought and at once found active employment, and was 
soon yestored to the active list as a reward for his successful discharge 
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of the important and responsible duties assigned to him. Nor were 
these brothers alone in serving their country in its hour of peril. An 
elder brother was a paymaster and a younger was the quartermaster- 
general of Pennsylvania throughout the war, and served with great 
zeal, rendering efficient and valuable aid to his commander, the 
war governor of that great Commonwealth, helping to call forth its 
strength and contribute its resources of men and means to meet the 
exigencies of those trying times, and to support the strain put upon 
its patriotism. 

William and John Fulton Reynolds were the sons of John Rey- 
nolds, who was born near Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1787. He 
was the son of William Reynolds, a Protestant Irishman, who came 
to this country in 1760, and married Catharine Ferree Le Fevre, the 
great-granddaughter of Mary Ferree, a French Huguenot, who settled 
in Lancaster County in 1708. This Mary Ferree came from the Rhine 
Provinces, where she had taken refuge from persecution in France, until 
a French invading army forced her to go still farther. Finally, with 
her three sons and three daughters and a large following of her fellow- 
countrymen, she found a home in Pennsylvania. She was a widow 
before she left Europe, yet so much of a leader that on her arrival 
she took up four thousand acres,—two thousand by grant from the 
Proprietor, who thus encouraged the settlement of an excellent class 
of emigrants, and two thousand by purchase. All of this and much 
adjacent land was subdivided among and settled by French and other 
Protestant refugees. They were all heartily welcomed by the Indians, 
whose king, Tanawa, lies buried in the grave-yard at Paradise, in 
Lancaster County, set apart by her. Her daughter, Catharine, mar- 
ried Isaac Le Fevre, who had come to this country in 1686, in his 
seventeenth year, first settling with many other French Huguenots 
in Esopus in New York, subsequently joining his fellow-Huguenots 
in Pennsylvania. Their son was the first white child born in Pequea 
Valley, now one of the richest, most populous, and most fertile tracts 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. Penn, in a deed dated 1712, for land con- 
veyed to Daniel Ferree and Isaac Le Fevre, described them as “ late 
of Steinmeister, in the Palatinate of the Rhine,” and the passport from 
the authorities of their native place speaks of them as coming “ to 
the Island of Pennsylvania.” Rupp, in his “ History of Lancaster 
County,” calls them Walloons. Redmond Conyngham reports a tra- 
dition that Mary Ferree was presented to Queen Anne at Hampton 
Court by Penn himself when she was on her way to his colony, and 
she was certainly treated with unusual honor as a representative and 
leader of the French Huguenots in their exodus to a new home. 

The mother of Admiral and General Reynolds was Lydia, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Moore, a Protestant Irishman too, an early settler in 
Lancaster County, and an officer of the Pennsylvania line during the 
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Revolutionary War ; although on the reorganization of the Continental 
army he lost his commission, his services were rewarded by a grant 
of land in the West and by a pension to his widow. Her maternal 
grandfather, Samuel Fulton, another north of Ireland emigrant, gave 
to John Fulton Reynolds his middle name. The Reynolds’ well bear 
out the strong praise given to their race by Judge Chambers in his 
account of “The Irish and Scotch Settlers of Pennsylvania,” where, 
after premising that “ character is said to be transmissible, and that of 
descendants may often be traced in that of their ancestors,” he asserts 
that “in all stations under the National and State governments, civil 
and military, the men of the Scotch-Irish race have generally been 
prominent, eminent, patriotic, faithful, wise, judicious and deliberate 
in council, resolute, unwavering, and inflexible in the discharge of 
duty, and when called by their country to face the public enemy in 
arms, there were none more brave, fearless, and intrepid.” John 
Reynolds, the father, was left an orphan at an early age, and coming 
from Lancaster to Philadelphia, became an apprentice to Archibald 
Bartram, a well-known printer in the early years of the century; he 
was made a partner before he was of age, and the imprint of Bartram & 
Reynolds is found on some important publications. Reynolds returned 
to Lancaster, and in 1820 bought the Lancaster Journal, established 
in 1794, which grew in importance under his management. He sold 
it in 1836, and thenceforward devoted himself to the care of numerous 
important public and private trusts. He sat in the State Legislature 
for a short time, and he was honored with the esteem and confidence 
of all his associates there, while he was active and energetic at home 
in advancing the interests of his fellow-townsmen, and especially in 
the cause of education, taking a large part in securing the establish- 
ment of the system of common schools, and in every way maintaining 
the credit and distinction which made Lancaster pre-eminent in the 
State, and that at a time when its influence was quite out of proportion 
to its mere size. John Reynolds died in Baltimore on the 11th of May, 
1853, leaving to his children the inheritance of a spotless reputation. 
William Reynolds, his eldest son, was born in Lancaster, December 
18, 1815; was appointed a midshipman November 17, 1831; served 
on Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition from 1838 to 1842, receiving his 
commission as lieutenant while he was with it, and went on the retired 
list in consequence of ill health in 1851. He was assigned to duty 
at the Sandwich Islands, and remained there until 1861, when he 
returned to the United States and applied for active duty. He was 
made commander of the naval forces at Port Royal, and on the recom- 
mendation of Admiral Dupont and Admiral Dahlgren, and at the 
urgent request of his juniors, was restored to the active list; became 
a commodore in 1870; served as Chief of Bureau and as Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy in 1878, and again in 1874; and having been 
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made rear-admiral December 12, 1873, was appointed in that year 
to the command of the United States naval force on the Asiatic Station, 
where he was again stricken down and obliged to return home. 

It was while he was in Japanese waters that he made his will, 
bequeathing the sword intended to be presented to his brother, General 
Reynolds, by the enlisted men of the Pennsylvania Reserves, and after 
his death sent to the Admiral, as the representative of the family, to 
their nephew, Lieutenant John Fulton Reynolds Landis, now of the 
First United States Cavalry, and Balling’s portrait of General Rey- 
nolds to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, thus showing that his 
last thought was of that brother’s memory, and that his last wish was 
to perpetuate the name and fame of the gallant soldier whose death on 
the battle-field has forever connected him with the successful issue of 
the great struggle at Gettysburg. 

Of Admiral Reynolds’s services the Secretary of the Navy, in the 
order announcing his death, says, “In the administration of the duties 
committed to him he did much to improve the personnel and efficiency 
of the enlisted men of the navy, and in the discharge of all the duties 
devolving on him during a long career in the service he exhibited 
zeal, intelligence, and ability, for all of which he was conspicuous.” 

Judge Allen, the Hawaiian representative at Washington, said, 
“ Admiral Reynolds, when a young man attached to Wilkes’s Exploring 
Expedition, made a thorough examination of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Returning there on account of ill health, he became strongly impressed 
with the importance of their position, not only as a resort for the mer- 
cantile and naval marine, but as an outpost of defense to the United 
States. He urged the establishment of more intimate commercial 
relations between the two countries, not only on the score of increased 
business, but as tending to strengthen the political position of the 
United States in its control of the great western world. His judg- 
ment was strikingly correct, not only in all that related to his profes- 
sional duty, but in regard to promoting the commercial and industrial 
interests of the whole country. He seconded heartily the action of 
the government in negotiating the Hawaiian treaty of reciprocity, 
viewing it as of great political as well as commercial value, and urging 
on all the public men who consulted him on account of his long resi- 
dence in the islands, the necessity of favorable action. His opinion 
was clear and emphatic that the treaty would give the United States 
a controlling interest in the islands, and it had great and deserved 
weight with those who, knowing his thorough acquaintance with the 
subject, could rely implicitly on his sound advice and his mature 
judgment. The Hawaiians have always borne in grateful memory his 
long residence in their midst, and his action in forwarding the treaty 
which has secured them a strong alliance with the United States, and 
saved them from the risks of an unwelcome protectorate from some 
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distant power. It was eminently characteristic of Admiral Reynolds 
that in his successive visits to the islands and in his frequent inter- 
course with their representatives, he never failed to do and to secure 
justice to them, and to maintain the high and well-earned confidence 
which has always been put in our naval representatives by those 
countries with which they have had most to do.” 

Rear-Admiral Rodgers said, “I know that Admiral Dupont 
placed the greatest confidence in Reynolds,—his administration of his 
command was always admirable, he was always ready for duty, and no 
one was ever detained for a moment for anything which it laid in his 
power to do at once. The letters on file in the Navy Department 
show how valuable, how indispensable were the services he rendered 
to the fleet at Port Royal. At the Sandwich Islands, as elsewhere, he 
was conspicuous for his attention to his duties and for his skill in per- 
forming them. To a ready command of language he united clear 
perceptions, a facile pen, and elegant diction,—he wrote well and with 
great strength. In losing Admiral Reynolds the navy lost one of its 
most devoted servants and one of its most esteemed officers.” 

His last service was in command of the United States naval forces on 
the Asiatic Station. Sailing from New York in his flag-ship “'Tennes- 
see,” he went through the Suez Canal, receiving unusual honors from 
the Khedive of Egypt and from the British officers in India. In China 
and Japan, in Siam and Singapore, he discharged with great success 
the large discretion necessarily vested in our naval commanders in the 
East. Lieutenant-Commander White, who was a member of Admiral 
Reynolds’s staff, in his rough notes of his last cruise, speaks of the 
thoroughness with which he carried out all his orders and visited all 
the points prescribed, notably working to secure the success of his 
negotiation with the King of Siam and to re-establish friendly relations 
with his kingdom, and in all his dealings and intercourse making a 
strong and favorable impression on all with whom he was personally 
and officially brought in contact. In Japan, his relations with native 
as well as foreign dignitaries were always of the pleasantest kind. In 
China, he took his flag-ship close to the great China Wall, where it 
comes down to the sea, and afterwards visited Pekin, and was received 
by the regent with the distinction due his rank and the country he so 
well represented. His health failing, he relinquished his command 
and returned home. This was his last duty; he soon after went on 
the retired list, and after a long illness he died in Washington, in 
November, 1879. 

John Fulton Reynolds was born in Lancaster on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1820. Like his elder brother William, and with his younger 
brother James Le Fevre, he was sent to school at Litiz, a Moravian 
village laid out as a colony from Bethlehem in 1757, and deriving 
its name from a village in Bohemia, whence many of the United 
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Brethren had emigrated to this country. It has always been famous 
for its schools. Originally there was one for boys belonging to the 
society and another for those of other denominations, but finally these 
were consolidated, and in 1815 put under charge of Mr. John Beck, 
who remained at its head for fifty years, when he was succeeded by his 
son. In his valedictory address of 1865 he gives a catalogue of his 
pupils, and it contains, the names of William Reynolds in 1827, and 
John and James Reynolds in 1833. Beck was noted for his social 
intercourse and parental influence with his boys ; he inspired them with 
a real love of work and a hearty enthusiasm in all their pursuits ; he 
had the gift of teaching them how to learn, and in giving them a good 
practical education he made his school deservedly popular and success- 
ful, so that it left its marked and lasting influence on all those whose 
early education was begun under his fostering care. 

One of Reynolds’s school-fellows says of him, “He was a general 
favorite; of a kindly but very lively temperament, he attracted sym- 
pathy and love with all, and was held in high esteem,—his happy and 
joyous face showed that he belonged to a race of hardy scholars, work- 
ing and playing in earnest.” To give them a classical training the 
Reynolds boys were sent from Litiz to Long Green, Maryland, about 
sixteen miles from Baltimore, where the Rev. Mr. Morrison, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, had established a very successful high school in an 
old colonial mansion of the Carrolls. Afterwards they returned to 
Lancaster to go to a public school on the Lancastrian method, where 
they served their turn as monitors, studied French and mathematics, 
and received their appointments, William going into the navy as a mid- 
shipman, John to West Point as a cadet. They received these from 
Mr. Buchanan, at that time a leading representative of Pennsylvania 
in Congress, and one of that strong body of able men who made the 
local reputation of Lancaster and carried it into the highest place in 
our government. With him as with his other contemporaries the elder 
Reynolds maintained a life-long intimacy,—the tie of Federalism bound 
them together for many years, and their friendship outlived their party, 
for they went together over to the new Jacksonian Democracy. 

Reynolds was appointed a cadet at West Point on the 30th of June, 
1837, being then nearly seventeen; he graduated on the 22d of June, 
1841, number twenty-six in a class of fifty-two. Among his class- 
mates were General Wright, now Chief of Engineers U.S.A., Lyons, 
Garesche, Tower, Whipple, Rodman, Howe, Totten, Garnett, all well 
known for their share in the late war, and in which like him they. won 
honor and distinction. 

He was appointed brevet lieutenant July 1, 1841, and second 
lieutenant in the Third Artillery October 23, 1841; first lieutenant 
June 1, 1846; was in the battery under T. W. Sherman in the battle 
of Monterey, and was for his services there brevetted captain September 
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23, 1846; was engaged in the battle of Buena Vista, on the 21st of 
January, 1847, and was brevetted major for his gallantry on that field. 
He was appointed captain March 5, 1855; was mentioned in general 
orders for his services in the expedition against the Rogue River 
Indians in Oregon ; took part in the Utah Expedition, under General 
A. 8. Johnston, in 1858 ; and in 1859 was appointed commandant of 
cadets at West Point. May 14, 1861, he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel of the Fourteenth Infantry, and on the 20th of August, 1861, 
brigadier-general U.S.V. At the request of Governor Curtin he was 
assigned the command of the First Brigade of the division of Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, then under Major-General McCall, in front of Wash- 
ington, Meade and Ord taking the other brigades. In May, 1862, he 
was made military governor of Fredericksburg, and it is characteristic 
of the man that when he was taken prisoner at the battle of Gaines’ 
Mills, on the 28th of June, and sent to Richmond, the civil author- 
ities of Fredericksburg went to Richmond to solicit his exchange. 
This was finally effected, and he was exchanged for General Barks- 
dale, who was also killed at Gettysburg. Reynolds employed his 
enforced leisure in prison by preparing a careful report of the opera- 
tions of his command in the campsign under McClellan, and on his 
release rejoined the army on the 8th of August, and was assigned com- 
mand of the division of Pennsylvania Reserves, taking a distinguished 
part in the campaign of the Army of Virginia under General Pope; 
at the request of Governor Curtin he was assigned command of the 
militia at the time of the first invasion of Pennsylvania; returning to 
the Army of the Potomac, he succeeded General Hooker in command 
of the First Corps; on the 29th of March, 1863, he was appointed 
major-general U.S.V.; and on the Ist of June, colonel Fifth United 
States Infantry ; on the 12th of June he was assigned to the command 
of the left wing of the Army of the Potomac, consisting of his own 
and the Third and Eleventh Corps, and of the cavalry division under 
Buford ; and on the Ist of July, 1863, he fell at Gettysburg at the head 
of his troops, in the advance of the army, and at the very outset of 
the great battle. 

The letters written by him during his busy career well illustrate 
his character. He writes from camp near Monterey, 6th of December, 
1846, “In the first place, our battery was ordered into town on the 
21st, with four guns, four caissons, and six horses to a carriage. It 
was discovered that only one gun could be brought into action, the 
remainder was therefore exposed to the fire from the enemy’s works 
without being of the least use. It was therefore ordered back where 
it started from, and which it never should have left at the time it did; 
afterwards the men were of some use in driving back the cavalry of 
the enemy. On the 23d we were again in town, and suffered more in 
the loss of men than we did on the 21st; in all we had twenty-two 
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horses and about twelve or fourteen men disabled. My horse was shot 
on the 21st, but has entirely recovered, and is in much better condition 
than ever, inasmuch as he can go over his four bars and think nothing 
of it. There are but three of us now in the company, Thomas, 
myself, and French, Bragg having succeeded to the company poor 
Ridgeley commanded. What an unfortunate fate was his! A more 
gallant officer there was never in the service, or a more noble, generous 
companion ; his death will be regretted by the whole army. He was 
looked upon as the real hero of the Resaca.” 

From camp near Monterey, May 16, 1847, he writes, “ All I care 
for and all the reward I expect is the good opinion of my brother 
officers in the army. I have been gratified to my heart’s content with 
all the honors of war, but I am in for the war and expect to see it 
through.” Carleton, in his “History of the Battle of Buena Vista,” 
makes frequent mention of Reynolds, who was in command of a sec- 
tion of T. W. Sherman’s battery, and was with his two guns in May’s 
cavalry operations, doing gallant service in repelling the attack of the 
Mexicans on Buena Vista, and aiding in turning the enemy’s right at 
very close quarters. 

In General Orders No. 14, of November 13, 1857, and No. 22, of 
November 10, 1858, from headquarters of the army, Brevet Major 
J. F. Reynolds, Company H, Third Artillery, is one of the officers 
“ specially commended for skill, perseverance, and judgment in their 
conduct of the campaign of March, April, May, and June, 1856, in 
which, after traversing the mountains and valleys of the Rogue River, 
the troops had a number of severe conflicts, and compelled the Indians 
to surrender at discretion, thus terminating the war in Southern 
Oregon.” 

In September, 1859, he writes from camp at Fort Dalles, Oregon, 
describing the march of eight hundred and thirty-eight miles from 
Camp Floyd, Utah, having spent seventy-one days on the journey. 
He says, “ And now we are at the end of the land route, about to ship 
the battery by water to Vancouver, ninety miles down the river. The 
march was tedious but very successful, and we are glad to get away from 
the despicable Mormons, whose hordes have seized the heart of the 
country and live in open defiance of the law.” On the 18th of June, 
1861, writing from West Point, he speaks of ‘the sorrowful condition 
of our only lately happy and prosperous country,” and of the visit 
of Mr. Jefferson Davis, in the preceding September, with a committee 
of Congressmen “laboring to reorganize our national school, whose 
sons never, until the seeds sown by his parricidal hand had filled it 
with the poisonous weed of secession, had known any other allegiance 
than that due to the whole country, or worshiped any other flag than 
that which waved over our youthful hopes and aspirations, and under 
which we marched so proudly in our boyish days. Who could have 
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believed that he was then brooding over his systematic plan for dis- 
organizing the whole country? The depth of his treachery has not 
been plumbed yet, but it will be.” In a letter from Fort Trumbull, on 
the 15th of July, 1861, he says, “I left West Point on the 3d, and 
have been busy since dispatching officers of my new regiment on re- 
cruiting service. I would have preferred, of course, the artillery arm 
of the service, but could not refuse at this time, when the government 
has a right to my services in any capacity. We have just received the 
news of General McClellan’s victories, and hope they are the harbingers 
of the ultimate triumph and vindication of the Constitution of our 
fathers.” After he had gone to the field, on the 4th of November, 
1861, he writes, “I put the division through a review, the form of 
which I arranged according to my idea of the proper formation and 
disposition of large bodies of troops; it was a decided success. We 
are to have a review of three divisions soon, and in the same manner, 
putting about thirty thousand men in, and allowing them to manceuvre 
and pass in review in proper order.” 

He did his best to make the Pennsylvania militia as useful as pos- 
sible in the emergency for which he was called to command them in 
the autumn of 1862, and his labors were fully appreciated by those 
most competent to judge, although he was also the subject of much 
adverse comment by persons unwilling or unable even then to ap- 
preciate the advantage and necessity of strict military discipline. On 
the conclusion of this service Governor Curtin wrote him the follow- 
ing letter of thanks : 


PENNSYLVANIA EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
HARRISBURG, 26th September, 1862. 
GENERAL,—Having relieved you from duty as commander of the Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Militia, recently called out for the defense of the State, I deem 
it proper to express my strong sense of the gratitude which Pennsylvania owes for 
the zeal, spirit, and ability which you brought to her service at a period when her 
honor and safety were threatened. That for her security you left the command 
of your brave division, the Pennsylvania Reserves, thus losing the opportunity 
of leading this gallant corps at South Mountain and Antietam, is a just demon- 
stration of the true affection you bear for your native State, which, be assured, 
her freemen reciprocate, and for which, in their behalf, Iam happy to make you 
this acknowledgment. 
(Signed) A. G. CurTIN. 


To BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN F. Reynoups, U.S.A. 


In his letter from camp near Sharpsburg, Maryland, October 5, 
1862, Reynolds says, “I finished up the militia just as soon as possible 
as far as I was concerned, though I was sorry to see they did not 
escape without an accident, which I was apprehensive all the time 
might occur. They were impatient beyond any conception, and 
finally exhausted my patience in one or two instances. The President 
visited us on Friday last. My corps, for I am commanding Hooker’s 
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temporarily, were kept under arms waiting in the sun for so long a 
time as to have entirely melted out what little remained of their en- 
thusiasm.” And on the 14th of October, speaking of Stuart’s raid, he 
says, “ When I heard that the enemy’s cavalry had got over into the 
State I rejoiced, because I thought they must be caught before they 
recrossed the river, but their escape has given me quite a shock. I 
did not think they could perform such a feat in our own country. 
On the Chickahominy it was different,—the very audacity of the thing 
was the secret of its success. The State should have an organized force 
on the frontier, of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to be posted on 
their exposed points, which could be moved with something like rapid- 
ity in a body. Militia without artillery would be good only to be 
paroled.” 

In his letter of November 30,'1862, from headquarters First 
Army Corps, camp at Brooks’ Station, Virginia, he says, “The removal 
of General McClellan was a surprise to the greater portion of the 
army here, but, take it altogether, it created less feeling than I feared 
such a step would have done. I saw more of him on this march than 
I have done since he has been in command of the army; had been 
with him most of the time in the advance, and think the step taken 
by the authorities in Washington was as unwise and injudicious as 
it was uncalled for; yet the prevailing spirit, with few exceptions, 
is to obedience to the powers that be and a determination to do all 
that they are capable of under the new chief, who is as noble a spirit 
as ever existed, and who feels, no doubt, in his honesty of purpose, that 
he is fairly qualified to carry an army of such magnitude as this 
through a campaign. Very few are, that I know of, under all the 
circumstances. The country is not as favorable as Maryland, and 
the enemy are now in position where they can receive supplies and 
information ad libitum. We will have a hard campaign if we under- 
take to advance from this point, the roads and the country itself are 
not favorable.” 

Reynolds tells his own story in his testimony before the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, as given on the 23d March, 1863 (vol.i., 
Part L., p. 593): “ When the Rebellion broke out I was commanding 
the cadets at West Point, and joined the army in the field in Septem- 
ber, 1861, when it was opposite Washington, under General McClellan. 
I was attached to McDowell’s corps, in the division commanded by 
General McCall. I remained attached to that corps until the begin- 
ning ‘of June, when the division was sent from Fredericksburg to 
General McClellan, by way of the Rappahannock and York Rivers. 
The division joined the Army of the Potomac at the White House 
about the 10th of June. I was present at the battle of Mechanics- 
ville, on the 26th of June; it began in the afternoon, between two 
and three o’clock. The forces engaged were two brigades of McCall’s 
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division, occupying a defensive position along the line of Beaver 
Dam Creek, which had been selected prior to our arrival or about 
that time by General Porter, and the troops disposed on it by General 
Seymour and myself, under General McCall’s direction. The enemy 
attacked the position on the two roads leading to the left and right with 
quite a large force and with great vigor. The action continued until 
nightfall, when the enemy were repulsed in every effort that he made 
to assault or to turn the immediate position on the right. About 
twelve o’clock at night I received orders from General McCall to 
evacuate the position and fall back on Cold Harbor Road to Gaines’ 
Mills. I was present at the battle of Gaines’ Mills, and my 
brigade was engaged for the greater part of the afternoon, and until 
our line was broken on the left and the enemy succeeded in cutting 
off a portion of the troops engaged on the right, and I was unfor- 
tunately cut off myself, so that I was made prisoner the next morn- 
ing. I rejoined General McClellan’s army at Harrison’s Landing, 
and immediately reported for duty, and took command of the division 
of Pennsylvania Reserves. The division was ordered to embark for 
Acquia Creek, and debarked there about the 20th of August, when 
I proceeded to Fredericksburg and reported to General Burnside. I 
was then ordered to Kelly’s Ford, on the Rappahannock ; reported 
to General Pope, who assigned my division temporarily to General 
McDowell’s corps. On the morning of the next day I received 
orders from General Pope to join him on the march to Warrenton. 
We took part in all the operations of his army after that time, being 
engaged in the battles of the 29th and 30th, retiring with his forces 
to the defenses in Washington.” 

In his examination before the Fitz-John Porter court-martial, 
General Reynolds testified on the 30th December, 1862, “I was a 
brigadier-general commanding the division of Pennsylvania Reserves. 
I was attached to General Porter’s corps in the Army of the Potomac. 
My command was the first from the Army of the Potomac to the 
Army of Virginia. After leaving Rappahannock Station, at which 
point my division joined the Army of Virginia, 1 was temporarily 
attached to General McDowell’s corps. On the night between the 
27th and 28th of August I was at Buckland Mills, between Warrenton 
and Gainesville. On the morning of the 28th, after passing Gaines- 
ville for a short distance, my column was directed to the right, to 
march on Manassas. On the 29th I was on the left of General Sigel’s 
command, engaged with the enemy. I was on the extreme left of 
our troops, facing the enemy, and their right, towards sunset, had been 
extended across the pike, with fresh troops coming down the Warren- 
ton Pike. I made an attack on their right with my division, but was 
obliged to change front to meet the enemy coming down the pike. I 
was forming my troops parallel to the pike to attack the enemy, which 
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was on the other side of the pike, but was obliged to change front 
from front to rear to face the troops coming down the pike. They con- 
tinued to come on there until they formed and extended across the 
pike. The enemy’s right outflanked my left towards evening. The 
division was manceuvring almost all the morning, and indeed in 
action all that day. On the morning of Saturday, the 30th, I was 
up in the front, and found the enemy in heavy force to the front and 
left by personal reconnoissance. Between two and three the main 
attack was made by the enemy.” 

It was Reynolds’s corps and Meade’s division that, under Reynolds’s 
orders, made the one brilliant success at Fredericksburg, attacking 
and breaking the enemy’s line. That it was nugatory for want of 
prompt support was no fault of Reynolds or of Meade or of their 
troops. Their orders were carried out with impetuous and unhesita- 
ting courage, and it does not lessen the credit due them that so com- 
petent and impartial a critic as the Count of Paris, in his “ History 
of the Rebellion,” decides that the success of the movement would 
not have secured a victory for the Union forces. Reynolds, in his 
report, after describing the movements of his command, says, ‘“ Meade’s 
division successfully carried the wood in front, crossed the railroad, 
charged up the slope of the hill, and gained the road and edge of the 
wood, driving the enemy from his strong position in the ditches and 
railroad cut, capturing the flags of two regiments, and sending about 
two hundred prisoners to the rear ;” and concludes his account of the 
day’s operations with marked emphasis: “ The gallantry and steadiness 
of the troops brought into action on the left is deserving of great praise, 
the new regiments vying with the veterans in steadiness and coolness. 
That the brilliant attack made and the advanced position gained by 
them were not more successful in their results was due to the strong 
character of the enemy’s defenses, the advantage he had of observing 
all our dispositions, while he made his own to meet them entirely under 
cover, and the loss of many of the leading officers of the command.” 

In the complicated series of operations at Chancellorsville, Reynolds, 
with the First Corps, made a demonstration in force on the extreme 
left, and then moved with great speed to the extreme right, arriving 
there in time to take the place in line of that part of the force under 
General Hooker which had been overcome. In all the operations 
Reynolds was distinguished for his untiring’ activity, and a character- 
istic story is told of him that, when exhausted by fatigue, he coolly went 
to sleep at a council of war, after saying that he was in favor of moving 
on the enemy at the earliest moment, and he asked General Meade to 
vote for him, modestly adding, that as his corps had not been engaged, 
he thought the question of fighting ought to be decided by those who 
had been, but he was sure his men would fight as well as they had 
marched. 
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The report was current in the corps at that time that Reynolds had 
been summoned to Washington and offered the command of the Army 
of the Potomac, and that he refused it on the ground that there was 
too much interference from Washington; that no man could lead it 
safely or successfully without being freed from any such control, and 
that he preferred doing his duty as a corps commander rather than 
undertake an empty honor which carried with it no equivalent power 
or authority. It is characteristic of the man that even in his private 
letters to his family he never made any mention of the fact or in 
any way discussed the burning questions that were then making such 
sad havoc in the relations of the corps commanders and the command- 
ing general of the Army of the Potomac and the authorities at 
Washington. 

During the long and weary months spent on the Rappahannock, 
broken only by the unfortunate “ mud march,” Reynolds kept his corps 
in good heart; and at a time when it became a fashion for officers high 
in command to go to Washington to give advice as to who ought to be 
put at the head of the army, Reynolds remained steadily at his own 
headquarters, looking after his men, holding stoutly aloof from all 
personal or partisan quarrels, and keeping guardedly free from any 
of the heart-burnings and jealousies that did so much to cripple the 
usefulness and endanger the reputation of many gallant officers. His 
only utterances were his answers made under examination before the 
Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War, and in the long 
series of volumes of their reports, wherever Reynolds spoke, his testi- 
mony is clear, straightforward, direct, to the purpose, and entirely free 
from any criticism of those under and with whom he served. Those 
reports remain one of the most extraordinary features of the war, and 
make a surprising exhibition of the extent to which civilians sat in 
judgment upon military operations, and undertook to guide, direct, in- 
fluence, and criticise them. It would be surprising, indeed, if soldiers 
in the field could have remained strangers to the partisan and personal 
influences thus directly brought to bear upon them, and it is perhaps 
equally plain that military headquarters in Washington were most in- 
juriously affected by the necessity, real or imaginary, of conciliating 
the political leaders, who mistook the power and office of representatives 
of the people in Congress for a direct commission to control those who 
by military training, both at West Point and in the field, were best 
fitted to direct the movements of the armies, to select their commanders, 
and to give them that freedom of operation which alone can secure 
success. It was Reynolds’s merit that he never would accept command 
unless it was unfettered and independent and absolute within its sphere. 

When Lee began his second invasion of Pennsylvania, Hooker 
assigned Reynolds to the command of the left wing of the Army of 
the Potomac, consisting of his Own corps, the First, the Third, under 
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Sickles, and the Eleventh, under Howard, and Buford with his cavalry 
division. As soon as Hooker had crossed the Potomac, he directed 
Reynolds to send detachments to seize the passes of the South Mountain, 
and to follow and confine the enemy in its line of advance within the 
one valley in which he then was, promising to bring a strong force 
within supporting distance should the enemy turn back from Pennsyl- 
vania and offer battle to the force which Hooker was about to send 
upon its rear. - ; 

It is a tradition of the army that when Hooker was about to be re- 
lieved, the command was again offered to Reynolds, who declined it in 
favor of Meade, and that it was only long after Reynolds’s death that 
Meade learned this fact at the War Department. Meade and Reynolds 
had a long conference at Frederick City, Maryland, when the former 
assumed command, and the plans on which the army was operated were 
no doubt fully discussed between them. On the 28th of June orders 
were issued for the army to move on the following morning in three 
columns from Frederick, where it had been concentrated, the First 
and Eleventh Corps being directed to Emmittsburg, the cavalry under 
Buford on the left, covering the flanks and head of the infantry column. 

On the 30th the order of march was issued for the movement of the 
army on the 1st of July,—the Third Corps to go to Emmittsburg, the 
First to Gettysburg, the Eleventh in supporting distance. Reynolds, 
in view of the near approach to the enemy, turned over the command 
of his own corps to Doubleday, and directed the general movement in 
close communication with Buford in the advance. Buford, with his 
division of cavalry, encamped at Fountain Dale on the 29th of June, 
and started at an early hour in the morning towards Gettysburg, but 
unexpectedly came upon a detachment of the enemy’s infantry. It was 
a part of Pettigrew’s brigade, of Heth’s division, of Hill’s corps. He 
moved towards Emmittsburg, and received orders to march to Gettys- 
burg, and to hold the town, with the assurance of instant support from 
the infantry. On the same morning a portion of Heth’s division, of 
Hill’s corps, approached Gettysburg as near as the crest of Seminary 
Ridge, but after a short time countermarched, and by half-past ten had 
disappeared. In an hour after they had gone Buford arrived with his 
division, passed through the main street of the town, and out upon the 
Chambersburg Pike, and at a distance of a mile and a half went into 
position,—Gamble’s brigade across the pike, Devin’s across the Mum- 
masburg and Carlisle Roads. Gamble threw out his pickets towards 
Cashtown, Devin his towards Hunterstown, scouring the country, 
capturing stragglers from the enemy, and obtaining information that 
satisfied Buford that the rebel army was converging on Gettysburg, and 
that heavy columns were already near that place. The Union army too 
was moving in the same direction, and on the night of the 30th, Reynolds 
bivouacked on the banks of Marsh Creek, four miles away, with the 
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First Corps. Howard was with the Eleventh a few miles farther back, 
on the Emmittsburg Road. Sickles was with the Third Corps at 
Emmittsburg. General Reynolds was kept fully aware of the move- 
ments of the enemy by Buford, who had reported to him in person on 
the afternoon of the 30th, and through an aide of Reynolds’s, who had 
gone with Buford to the front and returned late at night with the latest 
news. 

Reynolds formed his troops for the night on ground and in positions 
from which he could fight, if attacked, until he could gather together 
and hold in hand his whole force, and reported the condition of affairs 
to Meade. On the morning of the 1st, Buford’s line extended from 
the point where the Millerstown Road crosses Willoughby Run, across 
the Chambersburg Pike, around the Mummasburg, Carlisle, and Har- 
risburg Pikes, and the railroad, thus covering all the roads entering the 
town from the north and west. The guns of his light batteries were 
placed on a ridge parallel with Seminary Ridge, about half a mile from 
it, where the rest of his forces were posted, dismounted, as a reserve. 
Lieutenant Jerome, Buford’s signal officer, says that on the night of 
the 30th, Buford, in conversation with Devin, said the battle would be 
fought at this point, and that he was afraid it would commence in the 
morning, before the infantry could get up. Buford, in his report, dated 
August 27, says, “On the 1st of July, between 8 and 9 a.M., reports 
came in from the First Brigade, Colonel Gamble, that the enemy was 
coming down from towards Cashtown in force. Colonel Gamble made 
an admirable line of battle, and moved off to meet him. The two 
lines soon became engaged, we having the advantage of position, he in 
numbers. The First Brigade held its own for more than two hours, 
and had to be literally dragged back a few hundred yards, to a position 
more secure and better sheltered. Tidball’s battery, commanded by 
Lieutenant Calif, Second Artillery, fought on this occasion as is seldom 
witnessed. At one time the enemy had a concentric fire upon this 
battery from twelve guns, all at short range, but Calif held his own 
gloriously and worked his guns deliberately, with great judgment and 
skill, and with wonderful effect upon the enemy. The First Brigade 
maintained this unequal contest until the leading division of General 
Reynolds’s corps came up to its assistance, and then most reluctantly 
did it give up the front. A portion of the Third Indiana found horse- 
holders, borrowed muskets, and fought with the Wisconsin regiment 
that came to relieve them.” 

Reynolds left his camp early on the morning of the 1st, and starting 
Wadsworth’s division himself and putting the whole corps in motion, 
went on in advance, passing through the town to the Seminary, where 
he had a short but significant conversation with General Buford. 
From him and from actual observation he ascertained the real state of 
the case, and requesting Buford to hold fast the position he had secured, 
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and promising to bring up the whole force under his command as fast 
as it could be concentrated, he dispatched a staff-officer to headquarters 
to report to Meade, another to Howard to bring up his corps with all 
possible speed, another to Sickles to come forward at once, another to 
hasten on the divisions of the First Corps, and then rode back across 
the fields to meet the head of his advancing column. This he took by 
the direct route he had improvised, leveling fences and hastily break- 
ing a straight road for the troops to the ridge in front of the Seminary, 
where he found the enemy pressing Buford’s cavalry, and at once led 
his men to their relief. Cutler’s brigade, of Wadsworth’s division, had 
the advance; three regiments, the Seventy-Sixth and One Hundred 
and Forty-Seventh New York, and the Fifty-Sixth Pennsylvania, 
Wadsworth, by Reynolds’s order, took to the right, facing westward, 
north of the bed of an old unfinished railroad ; the two remaining regi- 
ments, the Ninety-Fifth New York and Fourteenth (New York State 
Militia) Brooklyn, Reynolds himself took, along with Hall’s Second 
Maine Battery, to the south of the railroad, posting the battery on the 
pike, the cavalry withdrawing as the infantry went into position. The 
Fifty-Sixth Pennsylvania, under General Hofman, had the honor of 
opening the infantry engagement. 

Colonel Dudley, who succeeded General Meredith in command of 
the “Iron Brigade,” says, in his report, “ At a point about one mile 
south of the town the column left the Emmittsburg Road, bearing 
away to the west, and moved at double-quick across the fields to the 
crest of the Seminary Ridge, along which it moved with celerity to the 
Hagerstown Road, then bearing away again to the west, came into the 
low ground or swale immediately west of the Seminary; hardly had 
the first regiment arrived upon this ground when Captain Wadsworth, 
of General Reynolds’s staff, brought information that the enemy were 
advancing in strong force along and upon both sides of the Chambers- 
burg Pike, and almost simultaneously the Second Brigade became en- 
gaged upon the right. The directions of General Reynolds to the 
‘Iron Brigade’ were to hurry forward and over the ridge in our front, 
and attack the enemy then advancing up its western slope. The Second 
Wisconsin being upon the ground, was at once directed to charge, and 
moved with their accustomed steadiness into the northern edge of 
McPherson’s woods, and became at once hotly engaged. The Seventh 
Wisconsin and the following regiments were hurried up, and striking 
the enemy, forced them to retreat down the slope upon which he had 
been so confidently advancing. Reaching Willoughby Run at its base, 
the Twenty-Fourth Michigan and Nineteenth Indiana were hastily 
thrown across into position to enfilade the enemy’s line.” 

The result of this dash was the surrender of General Archer with 
the larger portion of his brigade. The keen prescience of General 
Reynolds comprehended at once the importance of holding in check 
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the advancing enemy and preventing, if possible, their occupation of 
so important a position. General Reynolds was personally attending 
to the hasty formation for the charge of the “Iron Brigade” when he 
was fatally wounded by one of Archer’s skirmishers, at a moment 
when his aides were riding to the various regiments carrying the in- 
structions of the general “to charge as fast as they arrived.” General 
Doubleday, in his report, says, “ McPherson’s woods possessed all the 
advantages of a redoubt, strengthening the centre of our line and en- 
filading the enemy’s columns should they advance in the open space on 
either side. This tongue of wood was also coveted by the enemy, and 
Archer’s brigade, of Heth’s division, had been sent across the run to 
occupy it, and was already advancing upon its base when the ‘ Iron 
Brigade’ arrived.” Reynolds at once ordered it to advance at double- 
quick, and followed as the leading regiment, the Second Wisconsin, 
under Fairchild, hurried into the woods, full of rebel skirmishers and 
sharpshooters; as soon as the troops were engaged there, Reynolds 
turned to look for his supporting columns and to hasten them on, and 
as he reached the point of woods he was struck by a ball fired, it is 
supposed, by a rebel sharpshooter in one of the trees, and was fatally 
wounded ; his horse carried him a few rods towards the open and he 
fell on the ground dead. Almost at the moment when his aides, 
Riddle and Wadsworth, had effected the capture of Archer’s brigade, 
Reynolds fell, and the rebel brigadier-general and his men were 
marching to the rear while the dead body of Reynolds was carried in 
the same direction in a bier hastily improvised, a blanket swung over 
muskets, on the shoulders of his men. It was first taken to the Semi- 
nary, and when the fortune of the day was turning against us it was 
taken through the town to a little house on the Emmittsburg Road, 
where it remained until the final retreat of our forces was ordered, and 
then it was taken in an ambulance to Meade’s headquarters and to 
Uniontown, whence it was brought by rail to Baltimore, on the next 
day to Philadelphia, and on Saturday, the 4th of July, to Lancaster, 
where it was quietly interred along side of his father and mother. 
Sixteen years later the body of his elder brother, Admiral Reynolds, 
was brought to the same spot. 

There was a general expression of grief for the untimely death of 
General Reynolds, and an almost unanimous feeling that his services in 
seizing the position in front of the town and in boldly engaging the 
enemy with a largely inferior force went far towards securing the ulti- 
mate success of the battle of Gettysburg, and largely contributed to 
make it a crowning triumph for the Union cause. His name and fame 
are now indissolubly bound up with the history of the operations that 
culminated in the battle which finally and forever freed the North from 
the fear even of an invasion in force. 

Mr. James Beale, formerly of the Twelfth Massachusetts (First 
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Brigade, First Division, First Corps), a diligent student of the military 
history of the Rebellion, has made some important contributions 
from unpublished letters in his collection as to the exact details of the 
opening of the battle. G. B. Garrison, who was employed by General 
Buford as a scout, writes that ‘“‘I find in my old note-book that 
Reynolds came on the field twenty-five minutes before nine, in advance 
of his corps; the first infantry came on the field fifteen minutes after 
nine.” 

General Weld, then a captain and aide-de-camp on Reynolds’s 
staff, finds in his diary that “at eight o’clock Reynolds and his staff 
started for the front. . . . On the crest of the hills beyond we could see 
the enemy’s guns going into position; . . . a few hurried words from 
General Buford showed the condition of affairs. . . . General Reynolds 
turning to me [ Weld] said, ‘Ride at once at your utmost speed to 
General Meade, tell him the enemy are advancing in strong force, and 
that I fear they will get to the heights beyond the town before I can. 
I will fight them inch by inch, and if driven into the town I will 
barricade the streets and hold them back as long as possible.’ ” 

General James A. Hall, who commanded the Second Maine Battery, 
writes, “ As to the selection of the position, Reynolds was the man... . 
Early on July 1st I heard Buford say, ‘ Reynolds, I have run upon 
some regiments of infantry near Gettysburg,—they are in the woods ; 
Iam unable to dislodge them.’ Reynolds at once dictated a message to 
General Meade in my hearing, something like this: ‘ Buford just now 
reports that he finds a small force of the enemy’s infantry in a point 
of woods near Gettysburg, which he is unable to dislodge, and while I 
am aware that it is not your desire to force an engagement at that point, 
still I feel at liberty to advance and develop the strength of the 
enemy.’ I was at Reynolds’s side for some little time at Seminary 
Ridge, having gone ahead of my battery at his request, and I rode 
from Seminary Ridge out to the position taken by my guns, some half- 
mile beyond the ridge, by his side, and all his remarks and appearance 
gave me the impression that he had gone there to stay.” 

Reynolds’s death was felt at once on the field, and while it is not 
possible to see how even his enthusiastic and inspiring gallantry could 
have overcome the immense numerical majority of the enemy, there 
can be little doubt that his skill and courage would have done much 
to lend strength to the forces in hand, and that his fiery impatience 
would have quickened the arrival of the rest of his command. As it 
was, the first day’s battle at Gettysburg gave time for the concentration 
of the rest of the army on the hills back of Gettysburg, the heights 
which Hancock at once strengthened, and Meade afterwards defended, 
with such admirable appreciation of the vantage-ground that Reynolds 
had secured, by sending Buford to seize the hills in front of the town, 
and by bravely putting his slender infantry force against the over- 
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whelming strength of the enemy. Such is the record of a life spent 
in the service of his country and sacrificed in the defense of the Union. 
His whole career is marked at every point by indefatigable zeal and 
distinguished ability, by the hearty approval of his superiors in com- 
mand, the affection of his fellow-officers, the confidence of his men, 
the perfect trust of all who knew him. 

In reply to the address accompanying the presentation of a sword 
of honor to General Meade by the Pennsylvania Reserves, after Rey- 
nolds’s death, Meade said, “ Reynolds was the noblest as well as the 
bravest gentleman in the army; when he fell at Gettysburg the army 
lost its right arm.” Professor Kendrick, an instructor at the Military 
Academy at West Point when Reynolds was a cadet, and still actively 
engaged there, his dear friend through life and still full of tender 
sorrow for his loss, thus sums up in the eloquence of truth the lead- 
ing characteristics of his pupil,—“ Although Reynolds entered the 
Military Academy as one of its youngest members, he quickly took 
a very prominent place in the confidence and esteem of his class- 
mates, many of whom have since loyally written their names high in 
the military annals of the country, while his frank and manly bear- 
ing gained him the respect of the corps of instructors. Independent 
in thought and action, of clear and definite perceptions, his opinions, 
on all subjects within the range of a young man’s discussion, were 
well formed and well maintained, and yet so calmly and courteously 
as to leave no sting in the breast of an opponent, but rather higher 
respect and greater friendship. He worshiped truth and duty in the 
highest acceptance of those words; with all these great qualities he 
went forth from the Academy to the wider field of army service, 
and as word came back again and again of his enviable progress, it was 
recognized as the expected fulfillment of his early promise. It was 
his good fortune to serve in the beginning of his military career in 
intimate connection with that other great man and soldier, George H. 
Thomas. Together and in the same battery they served in the gallant 
defense of Fort Brown, at the commencement of the Mexican War ; 
together they fought successfully at Monterey, and together they 
struggled in the desperate and important battle of Buena Vista, which 
largely aided in the capture of Vera Cruz and the victory of Cerro 
Gordo. In all these conflicts on General Taylor’s line, Reynolds was 
greatly distinguished for his calm courage, his modest self-reliance, and 
his military conduct. Of him General Taylor’s accomplished chief of 
staff, Colonel Bliss, wrote, ‘Your young friend has the general’s high 
regard, and he is the idol of his men.’ In his great and varied service 
in Florida, in Texas, in Mexico, California, Oregon, Utah, Reynolds 
always showed himself without fear, without reproach, and without an 
enemy. When he yielded up his life, still so full of promise, in the 
defense of his native State and of his country in the turning victory 
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of the war at Gettysburg, it was but the fitting termination of his 
whole life. England ‘almost regretted the victory of Trafalgar,’ 
since it cost her the death of Nelson; our army and ‘thinking men’ 
throughout the North, who knew his high worth and high prospects, 
regretted that Gettysburg could not be won without the loss of General 
John F, Reynolds.” 

General Devin, in his oration on General Meade and the battle of 
Gettysburg, said, “ Reynolds was known to the whole army as a soldier 
in whose bravery and skill the most implicit confidence might be placed. 
Modest and simple in manner, with no trace of affectation or boasting, 
reliable as steel, a true soldier, he died a soldier’s death, grandly con- 
tributing to the triumph he was never to share. Where could man better 
meet the inevitable hour than in defense of his native State, waiting 
with eager zeal and dauntless heart the advance of the coming foe?” - 

General Heth spoke, in his address at Bunker Hill, of the respect 
and admiration felt on his, the Southern, side towards Reynolds, “ at 
whose death the nation well might mourn, and in doing so honor her- 
self.” 

General Meade himself never ceased to bear witness to his sense of 
personal loss at the death of the fellow-soldier with whom he had 
gained his first distinction in the division of Pennsylvania Reserves. 

The “History of the Pennsylvania Reserves,” almost an official 
record of the brave men who served in that splendid body, is full of 
his gallant deeds in his successive steps as brigade, division, and corps 
commander. It tells in detail the story of the eventful 30th of June, 
1862, when “the Reserves, greatly outnumbered, were only able to 
hold the enemy in check by rapid and unceasing firing ; their left was 
pressed back, and to the consternation of their mounted officers, who 
from their position had a view of the field, the troops on the right of 
the Reserves gave way in utter confusion. At this critical moment 
the gallant Reynolds, observing that the flag-staff of the Second Regiment 
had been pierced by a bullet and broken, seized the flag from the color- 
bearer, and dashing to the right, rode twice up and down his entire 
division line, waving the flag about his head and cheering on his men. 
The effect upon the division was electrical; the men, inspired by the 
intrepidity of their leader, rent the air with cheers, plied their tremen- 
dous musketry fire with renewed energy and vigor, and in a few moments 
the thinned ranks of the rebel regiments gave way before the steady 
and unrelenting volleys poured upon them.” Gordon, in his “ Army 
of Virginia,” says that “ Reynolds’s division like a rock withstood the 
advance of the victorious enemy and saved the Union army from rout.” 
The sword of honor voted to General Reynolds by the enlisted men 
of the Division of Pennsylvania Reserves, at the close of the Peninsula 
campaign, was a natural expression of the affection and confidence with 
which his men always honored him. 
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The men of the First Corps, emulating the example of the division 
of Pennsylvania Reserves, soon after the death of Reynolds, set on 
foot the plan of a heroic statue on the field of Gettysburg; and now a 
bronze figure of Reynolds by Ward, one of the first artists of the 
country, fitly marks the part taken by Reynolds in that decisive battle, 
and his pre-eminent services in securing the ultimate victory, by seizing 
the position commanded by the spot from which his noble monument 
now looks out over the field where he gave up his life. At a later day, 
the First Corps placed in the library at West Point a portrait of Rey- 
nolds by Alexander Laurie, who, besides being an able artist, had served 
under Reynolds, and therefore was especially well fitted to portray his 
features, that they might recall to future students of the Military 
Academy the example of one whose life and death are alike among the 
most sacred traditions and the most instructive lessons of West Point. 
Reynolds’s was a face and figure worthy the sculptor’s chisel and the 
painter’s brush,—fully six feet in height, he was so well proportioned 
that he did not seem to be beyond the average ; his dark hair and eyes, 
his ruddy cheeks, tanned by constant exposure, his pearly teeth, shining 
through his tawny moustache, his high cheek-bones that gave him almost 
the look of an Indian, his long, lithe figure, his almost perfect horse- 
manship, his quickness in motion, his simplicity in dress and demeanor, 
his watchfulness and incessant activity,—these live in the memory of 
the thousands who are proud to recall their gallant leader. General 
Reynolds was a true hero in life and in death,—his one purpose was to 
do his duty, and he did it without regard to cost or consequences. The 
affectionate confidence of all under whom he served and of all who 
served under him, and the honors freely conferred on him, are the best 
evidences of the well-founded reliance on his soldierly qualities. Rising 
steadily to the demands made upon his skill and military genius, he 
was as perfectly master of himself and all his faculties when he was 
in charge of a section of artillery in his first engagement in the Mexi- 
can War as when he commanded the left wing of the Army of the 
Potomac in his last battle. What he was as a boy he was to his 
last hour,—bright, cheerful, hopeful, earnest, zealous, enthusiastic, 
courageous, modest, and unassuming. ‘These are all homely virtues, 
but their perfect union made and marked General Reynolds as a man 
fitted for the highest honors, yet seeking none. In the long roll of the 
sons of Pennsylvania who have won honor for the State and for the 
Union, none served with more unselfish devotion and a higher aim; 
and coming as he did of a purely Pennsylvania stock, commanding 
largely Pennsylvania troops, and falling on Pennsylvania soil in defense 
of his State from invasion, it must be borne in mind that he was a 
soldier of the army of the United States, with no tincture of ultra 
State loyalty, and with no hesitation in doing his duty, wherever his 
lot was cast, in defense of the flag of the Union. 
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It is especially gratifying to those who are nearest to these gallant 
brothers in blood and name that Admiral Reynolds’s bequest of the 
portrait of General Reynolds to the Historical Society was accepted 
with such fitting solemnities. Henceforth the visitor who looks for 
the worthies of the Commonwealth, whose portraits adorn its hall, will 


turn with reverent eye 


‘To him whose loyal, brave, and gentle heart 

Fulfilled the hero’s and the patriot’s part. 
To public duty true, 

Mild in reproof, sagacious in command, 
He spread fraternal zeal throughout his band, 
And led each arm to act, each heart to feel. 
These were his public virtues; but to trace 
His private life’s fair purity and grace, 
To paint the traits that drew affection strong 
From friends, an ample and an ardent throng, 
And more, to speak his memory’s grateful claim 
On those who mourn him most and bear his name, 
O’ercomes the trembling hand, 
O’ercomes the heart, unconscious of relief, 
Save placing this memorial o’er his dust.’’ 


Gettysburg has his heroic statue, West Point his portrait, and now 
Philadelphia has his living effigy enshrined in a place of honor, to keep 


successive generations mindful of the noble life and the heroic death of 
John Fulton Reynolds. 














THE “THUNDERER” GUN EXPERIMENTS. 


THE committee appointed to inquire into the cause of the bursting of 
one of the 38-ton guns in the turret of H. M.S. “ Thunderer” on the 2d 
of January, 1879, recommended that, in order to restore confidence in 
guns similar to that which exploded, the fellow-gun should be sent to 
England, and should there be subjected to a series of tests, and should 
finally be loaded and fired with a double charge similar to that which 
the committee was convinced burst the left gun of the fore-turret of 
the “ Thunderer.” 

In accordance with this recommendation experiments were made 
with the fellow-gun at Woolwich, illustrating the influence of air-space 
in diminishing the tension of the powder gases, and the improbability 
of the projectile being jammed in the bore of the gun by a coarse 
papier-maché wad. Finally, on the 3d of February, 1880, the gun was 
burst by a double charge; and it now remains to compare the effects 
of a double charge with those produced by the cause of explosion of 
the gun in the turret. 

This cannot, however, be fully done until careful examination of 
the fragments shall have been made. The appearance of the remainder 
of the gun is such as a double charge should, in accordance with dis- 
tribution of metal, estimated strength of the gun, relative positions of 
projectiles and powder, produce,—precisely such a general appearance 
as would give color to the idea that the gun in the turret was burst by 
a double charge. 

In that massive part of the 38-ton gun enveloped by the C coil, the 
total thickness of the wall at a distance of 59 inches from the bottom 
of the bore is 22.75 inches. This thickness is suddenly diminished by 
the rounding off of the forward part of the C coil, through an are of 
90° with a radius of 6.75 inches, to the 1 B coil, where it ends. 

At that point the total thickness of steel tube and 1 B coil is only 
15.75 inches; a reduction of nearly one-third of the gun’s thickness in 
a distance of 6.75 inches. At the face of the breech-piece, 10 inches 
farther forward, the steel tube is reduced from 3.75 inches to 3.5 
inches, the total thickness of tube and coil being 15 inches. In this 
length of 20 inches the system of construction changes from the 
better one of three to the inferior one of two cylinders. 
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The transverse plane of separation of the face of the breech-piece 
from the rear face of the. 1 B coil, against which it abuts, encircles the 
steel tube, reduced in thickness, just there, to 3.5 inches. This is the 
point at which, in accordance with the rules followed at Elswick, the 
gun is capable of withstanding an internal pressure of 17.4 tons on 
the square inch. If we suppose the steel tube ruptured, and that the 
gas obtained free access to the second course, the resistance would still 
be 7.8 tons on the square inch, and it would be 4.3 tons on the square 
inch on the supposition that the gas obtained access between the upper 
surface of the breech-piece and the 1 B coil. (See evidence of Major 
Noble, Minutes of Proceedings, “ Thunderer” Committee, p. 19.) 

It may be observed, however, that in the event of rupture of the 
steel tube at the front of the breech-piece, to which place it is invited 
by the sudden reduction of the thickness of the tube, in conjunction 
with the corresponding salient, rear inner, edge of the 1 B coil, opposed 
to the equable transmission of the wave which accompanies the trav- 
ersing projectile, the gases would pass, by the transverse plane of sepa- 
ration, between the face of the breech-piece and the rear face of the 1 B 
coil, so that after rupture of the steel tube it is necessary to consider 
only the resistance of 4.3 tons per square inch. 

If the resistance were 50 per cent. greater than that given by the 
Elswick rules, it would be but 26 tons per square inch before rupture 
of the steel tube, or half a ton more than the pressure, 25.5 tons, due 
to a single charge of 85 pounds of pebble powder and an empty shell, 
given by Major Noble in his evidence before the “'Thunderer” com- 
mittee, so that even when the computed power of resistance has been 
arbitrarily increased 50 per cent.—to what we may consider the ulti- 
mate resistance—it barely equals a pressure which has often been ex- 
ceeded with similar charges in their proper places. 

It was quite obvious, therefore, that a double charge should burst 
the gun at that point, and, also, that in any case of explosion, circum- 
ferential fracture—complete disruption—would probably occur at that 
point. Hence the general resemblance (in a popular sense) of the re- 
maining parts of such guns after explosion would be very striking. 
It is not from any such general resemblance that identity of cause is to 
be inferred, much less established. 

In the July (1879) number of THE UnitTEp SERVICE the writer 
referred to observed evident effects of fractured empty cylindro-conoidal 
shells of cast iron in rifled guns, and in the January (1880) number 
discussed, in this relation, the explosion of the “'Thunderer’s” gun. 

It was therein shown that a cylindrical projectile fractured in planes 
oblique to the axis of the bore may, while in motion, exert sufficient 
wedging power to rupture a strong tube of mild steel supported by 
external coils of wrought iron, and, without leaving traces of seizure, 
lead to explosion; that characteristic effects produced by wedging 
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action in conjunction with gas tension are distinguishable from the 
effects of gas tension alone, as in the case of a double charge. 

This may be best illustrated by the effects of the actual double 
charge which is known to have burst the gun at Woolwich. As to the 
charge,—“ First was inserted the battering charge of 110 Ibs. of pebble 
powder, followed by an empty Palliser shell, weighing, with its gas- 
check, 705 Ibs. In front of this came the usual wad. Then the gun 
received a ‘ full charge,’ consisting of 85 lbs. of pebble powder, followed 
by an empty common shell, weighing, with its gas-check, about 590 Ibs. ; 
this again having in its front a wad. The total loading of powder and 
shot thus arranged extended ten feet up the bore, but this was reduced 
some few inches by powerful ramming, so as to reproduce, as near as 
might be, the effect of the extra ramming which the double charge is 
known to have received from the hydraulic machinery on board the 
‘Thunderer.’ ” 

The position of the 85-pound charge was such that about one-third 
of it was forward of the face of the breech-piece. That it was ignited 
in this position is evident from the fact that “the muzzle end of the 
steel tube, about three feet in length, is intact, with parts of the wrought 
iron super-coil remaining attached.” The quick yielding of this part 
of the gun, before the full effect of reaction of the forward charge 
upon the second projectile, the inertia of which had been overcome, 
and behind which the initial pressure had been reduced more than 
in direct proportion to the space traversed, would tend to protect or 
relieve the bore in rear of the second or Palliser projectile from ex- 
traordinary pressure. 

The stored energy, of the second projectile which would have 
acquired a velocity of from 400 to 500 feet per second in traversing a 
space of six inches, of 750 in traversing a space of one foot, would 
be exerted at the critical instant in resisting the rearward effort of the 
forward charge, the wad in front, and the gas-check at the base of 
the rear projectile, practically interrupting communication between the 
two charges. 

The ultimate strength of the gun, forward of the breech-piece, 
would be the measure, approximately, of the tension of the gases; and 
this tension, greater than would be required, if preceded by the wedg- 
ing action of a projectile fractured in planes oblique to the axis of the 
bore, would produce a correspondingly greater effect upon the exterior 
coils; and it is precisely this difference in effect of the two causes 
which is presented in the disruption and tearing off, in the Woolwich 
experiment, of the front part of the C coil, “damaging the gun as far 
back as the trunnions,” which in the case of the “'Thunderer” explo- 
sion was undisturbed. 

The greater violence of explosion is also indicated by the more 
complete breaking up of the middle part of the gun. The C coil, 
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which overlaps the 1 B coil, is, at the rear end of the latter, 6.75 inches 
thick ; decreasing, as before stated, towards the front end. That part 
of the 1 B coil immediately forward of the C coil, and surrounding 
the forward part of the breech-piece, is, at its thinnest part, about 5.75 
inches thick. 

The penetration of the gases between the 1 B coil and breech-piece, 
after the fracture of the steel tube with the aid of the wedging projec- 
tile, in the case of the “ Thunderer” explosion effected only the disrup- 
tion of the 1 B coil; and this accords with the computed strength of 
that coil to resist the tension of gases between it and the breech-piece, 
and the tension due to a charge of 85 pounds, under normal conditions, 
after expansion into the space between the base of a projectile, at the 
forward end of the breech-piece, and the bottom of the bore. But in 
the experiment at Woolwich, the exerted tension of the gases between 
the two projectiles was greater than the ultimate strength of the steel 
tube and wrought-iron 1 B coil combined. And this excess explains 
very clearly the marked difference, in a mechanical point of view, of 
the results of the two explosions. 

This interesting subject cannot be fully discussed until careful ex- 
amination of the fragments of the gun and projectiles has been made. 
But so far as the external effects of the explosion have been described 
by the able reporters of the London Times and Illustrated News, it 
appears that they are in accordance with the hypothesis that the ex- 
plosion of the “ Thunderer’s” 38-ton gun was caused by the “ wedging 
action of the fragments of an empty cast-iron shell, fractured along 
planes of weakness by the shock of discharge.” 

The reports to which I have alluded contain references to certain 
other effects of the explosion indicating characteristic differences. It 
is sufficient for the present, however, to show that the general similarity 
of appearance presented by the remaining portions of the two guns 
cannot be regarded as evidence of its having been produced by the same 
cause, and that a solution which shall not put aside the evidence of 
witnesses, detract from the strength of the gun, or the professional skill 
and training of those whose lives were lost by the explosion, is not 
unattainable. 

JoHN M. Brooke, 
Virginia Military Institute. 





ENGLAND AND THE NORTH POLE. 


THE following statistics have been collected from various sources to 
show briefly the action taken in Arctic research during the present 
century by the British government. Numerous private expeditions 
were fitted out by British citizens during the same period, but these 
have not been taken into consideration. Several of those enumerated 
had for their object the discovery of Sir John Franklin and party, but 
their results were equally valuable with those sent out on voyages of 
discovery alone. The expeditions are arranged chronologically, and no 
attempt has been made to give a detailed account of them. 


1818. 


Two expeditions were fitted out in this year: one for the discovery 


of the Northwest Passage, and the other to reach the Pole. 

The first expedition was intrusted to the joint command of Captain 
John Ross and Lieutenant Edward Parry, in the vessels “ Isabella,” 
three hundred and eighty-five tons, with a complement of fifty-four 
officers and men, and the “ Alexander,” two hundred and fifty-two 
tons, with thirty-seven officers and men. The expedition sailed down 
the Thames April 18, and sighted Cape Farewell May 27. After 
reaching a latitude of 76° 54’ N., the expedition turned homeward, 
and reached England early in the month of October, having established 
the existence of whales in Lancaster Sound and adjacent waters,—“ large, 
numerous, and easy to approach.” Much dissatisfaction was expressed 
in England at the generally unsatisfactory results achieved by Captain 
Ross. 
The second expedition, commanded by Captain Buchan and Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Sir John) Franklin, commander of the “ Dorothea,” 
with fifty-five officers and men, and the “Trent,” with thirty-eight 
officers and men. Their instructions were to proceed to the Spitz- 
bergen seas and endeavor to pass to the northward between Spitzbergen 
and Greenland, and use their best efforts to reach the North Pole. 
The expedition sailed early in the month of April, and after reaching 
a latitude of 80° 37’, found farther progress stopped by the ice, and 
turning homeward, reached England October 22. 
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1819. 

Lieutenant Edward Parry was intrusted with the command of the 
“ Hecla,” three hundred and seventy-five tons, with fifty-eight officers 
and men, and the “ Griper,” one hundred and eighty tons, and thirty-six 
officers and men, with instructions to carry out the purpose for which 
the expedition of Captain Ross had been sent the previous year. The 
vessels left the Nore May 11, 1819, and on the 15th of June sighted 
Cape Farewell. Entering Lancaster Sound July 30, and sailing west- 
ward whenever an opening could be found, the meridian of 110° west 
longitude was crossed September 4, in latitude 75° N., and the mem- 
bers of the expedition became entitled to the reward of five thousand 
pounds promised by Parliament to the first ship’s company attaining 
that meridian. 

Returning to Melville Island, the vessels were frozen in September 
26, and were not freed until August 2, 1820, when Lieutenant Parry 
determined to return home while the season permitted, and, carrying 
out this resolution, reached England October 30, 1820. 

The results of this expedition were such as placed Parry in the front 
rank of Arctic explorers. He had sailed thirty degrees of longitude 
farther west than any previous navigator ; he had discovered new lands; 
and after a winter spent in the Polar regions, had brought his crew 
back in good health. His discoveries extended along the coasts of 
Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville Sound, and Banks Strait. 


1819-1820. 

Sir John Franklin, accompanied by Dr. Richardson and two mid- 
shipmen, Messrs. Back and Hood, left England May 23, 1819, and 
Fort Chipewyan, in the Hudson Bay Territory, in July, 1820, for the 
purpose of exploring the north coast of America from the mouth of the 
Coppermine River to its eastern extremity, where there was a chance 
of meeting with Lieutenant Parry. After wintering at Fort Enter- 
prise, the party reached the mouth of the Coppermine July 18, 1821, 
and coasting the mainland in canoes for a distance of over five hun- 
dred geographical miles, abandoned the attempt to reach Repulse Bay, 
and made the best of their way back to Fort Enterprise, which was 
reached October 7, after severe suffering from cold and hunger. Several 
of the party died from exposure and want before relieved, November 7. 
Fort Chipewyan was reached in June, 1822, after a journey of five 
thousand miles. The coasts discovered were those along Coronation 
Gulf and Bathurst Inlet, and the coast along the mainland from Cop- 
permine River to Point Turnagain. 


1821. 


Captain Parry was sent out on a second voyage in the “ Fury,” three 
hundred and seventy-seven tons, with sixty officers and men, and the 
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1880. 


“ Hecla,” three hundred and seventy-five tons, with fifty-eight officers 
and men. His instructions were to make for Repulse Bay, via Hud- 
son’s Strait, in the hope that a passage through might be found in this 
lower latitude. The expedition sailed from the Nore May 8, 1821, and 
reached the entrance to Hudson’s Strait July 2. The vessels were 
frozen in about October 1, 1821, and broke out July 2, 1822. A short 
summer cruise was followed by a second winter in the ice, and the 
expedition did not return to England until October, 1823. The eastern 
shores of Melville Peninsula and those of the Strait of Fury and Hecla 
were explored by this expedition. 


1823. 


Commander Clavering, in the “Griper,” was ordered to proceed to 
Spitzbergen, and thence to the east coast of Greenland, with Captain 
Sabine, for the purpose of making pendulum experiments in those high 
latitudes. The vessel sailed from the Nore May 11, 1823, and return- 
ing, reached England December 19, 1823, having reached a latitude of 
80° 20’, on the eastern coast of Greenland. The scientific results of 
the voyage were valuable. 

1824, 


The government was so well satisfied with the results of Captain 
Parry’s previous expedition that he was sent out in the same vessels— 
the “Fury” and “ Hecla”—on a third voyage in 1824, sailing May 19. 
Bad weather caused such delay that Lancaster Sound was not reached 
until September 10, and but little progress was made when winter set 
in. The voyage was resumed July 20, 1825; but after a fruitless 
struggle against the ice the “ Fury” was driven ashore and abandoned, 
and the “Hecla” returned to England October 12, with the double 
complement of men and officers. 

The “Griper,” under command of Captain George F. Lyon, and 
with a complement of forty-one officers and men, was sent out in this 
year to complete the land survey of the eastern portion of the north 
coast of America, from the western shore of Melville Peninsula to the 
point where Captain Franklin’s late land journey had terminated. The 
vessel sailed from Yarmouth Roads June 19, 1824, in company with a 
surveyor’s ship, the “Snap.” This latter vessel turned back when the 
ice was reached, August 4. After a fruitless and stormy season the 
“Griper” returned to England in the same year, reaching Portsmouth 
November 10. 

1825. 


Captain Beechey was sent out in the “ Blossom,” with instructions to 
sail around Cape Horn and enter the Polar Sea by Behring Strait, in 
time to reach Kotzebue Sound by the 10th of July, 1826, where he 
was to await the arrival of the Franklin expedition. Leaving the 
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Sandwich Islands June 2, 1826, Captain Beechey anchored in Kotzebue 
Sound July 22. A discretionary power having been given him to 
survey as much of the coast as could be done without the risk of miss- 
ing Franklin, he sailed to the north and completed an examination of 
the coast to Icy Cape. Finding strong indications of the ice closing 
in, he determined to return to Kotzebue Sound, where he remained at 
anchor until October. On turning back from Icy Cape, August 17, 
Captain Beechey sent his barge, in command of a lieutenant, to examine 
the coast eastward as far as practicable. The barge proceeded along 
the coast and surveyed one hundred and twenty-six miles of new shore, 
until stopped by a long, low, projecting tongue of land, to which the 
name of Point Barrow was given. From this point the barge-party 
returned to the “ Blossom,” which left her anchorage to prevent being 
frozen in, and spent the winter cruising about the Pacific, returning to 
Kotzebue Sound August 27, 1827. No news having been received 
from Franklin’s party up to the 6th of October, Captain Beechey on 
that date started homeward, and arrived in England October 12, 1828. 
The surveys made by this expedition extended along the coast from 
Icy Cape to Point Barrow. 

Sir John Franklin was authorized to make another land expedition 
to the Polar Sea by way of the Mackenzie River, at the mouth of 
which the force was to be divided, one part going easterly to the Cop- 
permine, and the other westerly to Kotzebue Sound, if possible, and to 
join Captain Beechey in the “ Blossom.” Leaving England in 1824, the 
party reached Fort Chipewyan in July, 1825. From this point they 
proceeded to Great Bear Lake, where winter quarters were established. 
Before laying up for the winter Franklin went down the river to its 
mouth, and from a small island looked out upon a sea “ entirely free 
from ice, and without any visible obstructions to its navigation.” Re- 
joining his companions at Great Bear Lake September 8, Franklin 
remained until June 28, 1826, when the whole party proceeded down 
the river and separated at its mouth, according to original design. 
Franklin in person took the western route, and after various adventures 
was compelled to turn back, after reaching a point about one hundred 
and fifty miles east of Point Barrow. Reaching the encampment at 
Great Bear Lake September 21, the eastern party was found there, 
having returned September 1, after 2 successful voyage. A second 
winter was spent at this point, and the party returned to England in 
the summer of 1828. The new surveys made by this expedition were 
on the coast west of the Mackenzie River to Return Reef, and east to 
the Coppermine. 

1827. 

Captain Parry was appointed to the command of the “ Hecla,” 
with instructions to proceed in her to Spitzbergen, to place her in some 
safe harbor or cove there, and leaving her in charge of Lieutenant 
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Foster, to proceed with the two boats, prepared for this special service, 
directly to the northward, using his best endeavors to reach the North 
Pole, being careful to return to Spitzbergen before the winter set in, 
and early enough in the autumn to insure the “ Hecla” from being 
frozen in and obliged to winter there. The “ Hecla” left the Nore 
April 4, 1827, and on the 19th arrived at Hammerfest, where eight 
reindeer were taken on board. Spitzbergen was reached June 18, 
and the “ Hecla” anchored in a fine sheltered bay. Here Captain 
Parry left the ship with his two boats and seventy-one days’ provisions. 
The highest latitude reached was 82° 45’, on July 23. Finding 
further progress hopeless, owing to the southerly drift of the ice, Parry 
set out on the return southward July 27, reaching the “ Hecla” August 
21, after an absence of sixty-one days. The voyage homeward was 
made without incident. 
















1833. 


Commander Back was appointed to command an overland expedition 
to search for the two Ross’s, whose protracted absence in the “‘ Victory” 
had caused serious apprehension for their safety. He left England 
February 17, 1833, and on the 20th of May arrived at Fort William, 
in the Hudson Bay Territory. From this point the party proceeded 
in canoes to Fort Alexander, on Lake Winnipeg, and thence, after a 
short delay, to Norway House, where he arrived June 17. Fort 
Chipewyan was reached July 29, and Fort Resolution, on Great Slave 
Lake, August 8. The party went into winter quarters September 16. 
On the 25th of April, 1834, intelligence was received of the safety of 
Ross and his party. June 7 the expedition started for the Polar Sea, 
which was reached July 29. After working eastward to longitude 
94° 58’ 1”, August 7 the party turned back, and after encountering 
many difficulties reached England September 8, 1835. 



















1836. 


An expedition was equipped by the government at the instance of 
the Geographical Society to complete the discovery of the coast-line 
between Regent’s Inlet and Point Turnagain. Captain Back was 
assigned to command the expedition in the “Terror,” with a crew of 
seventy-three officers and men. The “Terror” left Chatham June 14, 
1836, and on the 28th of July crossed Davis Strait. August 23 Baffin 
Island was sighted, but no channel was found through to the westward. 
On the 14th of September, when near Cape Comfort, the vessel was 
caught in the ice, and on the 24th of the same month it was decided 
to go into winter quarters, from which she was not released until July 
13, 1837, when she was found in such a shattered condition that it was 
decided to return to England. The vessel was so broken and leaky 
that the struggling, water-logged voyage which she made across the 
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Atlantic was more perilous than her rough encounters with the ice. 
She reached the northwest coast of Ireland, and to save her from going 
to the bottom she was run ashore September 3. 


1845. 


Sir John Franklin left England May 19, 1845, in command of 
the “ Erebus,” three hundred and seventy tons, screw, and the “ Terror,” 
three hundred and forty tons, screw. The latest dispatch received from 
him was dated Whale Fish Islands, July 12, 1845. The ships were 
last seen July 26 of that year, moored to an iceberg, latitude 74° 
48’ N., longitude 66° 13’ W., not far from the centre of Baffin’s 
Bay. From this date the details of the expedition are veiled in im- 
penetrable mystery. Thirty-five years of search have resulted only in 
demonstrating the fact that vessels and crew were hopelessly lost, but 
have failed to show anything beyond. From that date until 1875 the 
history of Arctic work among English-speaking nations is a history of 
expeditions fitted out for the relief of Franklin. 


1847, 

December 13, Captain Kellett, of the “Herald,” was ordered to 
take the “ Plover” under his direction, and to proceed with both vessels 
to Behring Strait, for the purpose of affording relief to the Franklin 
expedition. The coast searched by the expedition, which did not return 


to England until 1855, was that east of Point Barrow. 


1848, 

Captain Sir James C. Ross, in command of a search expedition con- 
sisting of the “ Enterprise” and “ Investigator,” sailed from England 
May 19, 1848, with instructions to proceed to Lancaster Sound and 
Barrow Strait. The vessels reached Upernavik July 7, and cleared 
the main pack in Melville Bay August 20. This expedition searched 
the coast of Maxwell’s Bay, of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and the north 
and west coasts of North Somerset. 

Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae made a land expedition to 
search the country between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. 


1849. 

Captain Kellett, who was still cruising in the North Pacific, was 
again ordered, with the “ Herald” and “ Plover,” to proceed to Behring 
Strait to the relief of the Franklin party. The ship “ North Star” was 
sent out with provisions for Sir James Ross and party, and after 
wintering in Wolstenholme Sound, returned home in 1850. 


1850. 
Captain Collinson appointed to command the “ Enterprise” and 
Commander McClure the “ Investigator,” and ordered to proceed, via 
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1880. 





Behring Strait, to attempt to reach and succor Sir John Franklin 
and party. 









Captain Wm. Penny, under date of April 11, 1850, was employed 
to command two vessels, the “ Lady Franklin” and “Sophia,” which 
had been equipped for a search expedition, and directed to proceed to 
Davis Strait, and thence to push on through Lancaster Sound. Captain 
Penny explored the coasts of Cornwallis Island and shores of Wel- 
lington Channel; and returned to England in 1851. 














Under date of May 2, 1850, Captain H. T. Austin was appointed 
to the command of an expedition consisting of the “ Resolute,” “ As- 
sistance,” “ Intrepid,” and “ Pioneer,” and directed to proceed to Davis 
Strait and thence to Melville Island, detaching a portion of the vessels 
to search the shores of Wellington Channel and the coast about Cape 
Walker. This expedition, after searching the coast westward of North 
Somerset and Cornwallis Island, returned to England in September, 
1851. 














In addition to the vessels above named, the transport “Emma 
Eugenia” accompanied the expedition as far as Whale Fish Islands, 
where she distributed her supplies among the other vessels and re- 
turned to England. 








1852. 


Captain Sir Edward Belcher was appointed to the command of an 
expedition preparing to search for Sir John Franklin, consisting of the 
“ Assistance,” “ Resolute,” “ Pioneer,” “ Intrepid,” and “North Star.” 
The expedition left Stromness April 28, and reached Disco June 9, 
and Beechey Island August 14. The shores of Wellington Channel 
and the coast of Melville Island were explored. All of the vessels 
except the “ North Star” were abandoned August 26, 1854. 











1853. 


Commander Henry Trollope, of the “ Rattlesnake,” was ordered to 
proceed to Cape Lisburne, via Behring Strait, with supplies of stores 
and provisions for the “ Plover,” which was then supposed to be in the 
vicinity of Cape Lisburne or Point Barrow. The “ Rattlesnake” 
reached Port Clarence August 22, having met the “Plover” on the 
day previous. 











The “ Amphitrite,” Captain Frederick, left Honolulu June 16, 
1853, to carry supplies to the “ Plover,” and reached Cape Lisburne 
July 19. 
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1854. 


Captain Inglefield was appointed to command the steam-vessel 
“Phoenix,” and directed to proceed to Beechey Island, in Lancaster 
Sound, with the transports “Talbot” and “ Diligence,” loaded with 
supplies for the ships then in the Polar seas. This expedition returned 
the same year, bringing part of the commands of Belcher and McClure. 


1875. 


Captain Nares, in command of the “ Alert,” seven hundred and 
fifty-one tons, and “ Discovery,” five hundred and fifty-six tons, left 
Portsmouth May 29, 1875, accompanied by the supply-ship “ Valor- 
ous,” and reached Disco July 6. Here the supplies from the “ Valor- 
ous” were transferred to the other vessels, and she returned to England. 
July 17 the vessels left Disco, and on the 25th were in the “ North 
Water,” within sight of Cape York, having passed through the middle 
ice in thirty-four hours, and made the distance from Upernavik to 
Cape York in seventy hours. The “Discovery” went into winter 
quarters in Lady Franklin Bay, which was reached August 24, and 
the “ Alert” at a point on the coast north of Cape Union on the Ist of 
September. 

The “ Alert” broke out on the 31st of July, 1876, and the “ Dis- 
covery” on the 20th of August. Cape Isabella was reached on the 
9th of September, Disco on the 25th, and Portsmouth November 2, 
1876. 

H. W. Howeate. 





WANTS OF THE NAVY—CANNON. 


THE subject of cannon for the future armament of the navy is one of 
the most important that can occupy the minds of navy men at this 
time, and its discussion must be useful in enabling us to come toa 
conclusion as to the best weapon for us to adopt. It is here proposed 
to add a few more pages to this discussion for the purpose of assisting 
to throw some light on this “want of the navy.” 

In previous articles in this magazine there has been set forth a list 
of modern conversions of cannon, also a statement of modern construc- 
tions of cannon up to a certain period ; and a plan was submitted by 
which a selection could be made practically from those which seemed 
to be desirable, by subjecting them to the test of fire under similar cir- 
cumstances. This seemed to be the best and fairest way to let the best 
gun win; and if the choice of our future armaments is to be made 
from a comparison of merit, the selection will have to be made by some 
such practical test. But if the selection is to be made arbitrarily, by a 
decision based on the preference of a few, then it behooves those who 
are to assume this responsibility to study very closely all points in con- 
nection with the service in which the guns are to be employed, so as to 
avoid the risk of loading the service with guns that can only be useful 
under one set of circumstances, or in only one or two classes of vessels. 

Situated as we are now, it is our duty to embrace the whole subject 
in our forethought, and to set ourselves to achieve the necessary and 
desirable, and not to content ourselves with the accumulation of make- 
shifts, which are expensive in the present, and which must ultimately 
be laid aside when we adopt our final armament. 

It is wrong to belittle this subject, or to attempt to disguise from 
our people or our legislators the necessity under which we labor for a 
new armament, or the great expense that must be incurred by replacing 
our old material with artillery fitted for use under the new conditions 
of things. The sooner we talk openly about the necessity and about 
the money to be spent, the sooner will all recognize that it is a want 
that must be met, the sooner will the country be reconciled to the 
outlay, and the sooner will we be placed in the position that it is our 
duty to assume. The fact is, the people have not been kept properly 
informed for years of the decay of their naval power, and they have a 
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right to complain of the deceit that has been practiced upon them, and 
to hold the government responsible. There is among our people an 


ardent love for the navy: they take pride in its past history, and they 


expect much of it in the future, and the voice of the people, if allowed 
to be heard, will be loud in its demand to put the navy in a state of 
efficiency. A late bill relative to a construction fund for the navy, 
which was introduced in Congress by a distinguished member from 
Massachusetts, is well calculated to inform the people of the present 
state of things, and they will be grateful to him for it, and there can 
be little doubt that they will so instruct their representatives as to 
authorize them to appropriate for the construction of ships a yearly 
sum which will enable us gradually to take rank again among the naval 
powers of the world. 

Such being the state of affairs, so far as the ships are concerned, 
the matter of cannon should be brought honestly to the fore, and the 
necessity for generous appropriations for ordnance should be distinctly 
understood ; and there should be no effort made to conceal the fact that 
the introduction of cannon to arm our fleet properly is a feat far beyond 
anything in that line that we have ever undertaken; in fact, that it 
involves the introduction in our country of what may be almost called 
a new industry, in the shape of crucible steel, to be cast in ingots of a 
size unknown, except in foundries devoted to supplying such for can- 
non, and none such exists in this country, simply because the demand 
has not forced the supply. At the outset, then, we see that the expen- 
ditures of the government must be sufficiently large to secure against 
loss those enterprising men who will establish such plants as will be 
necessary, with assurance of continued demand upon their productions. 
This is no small matter, but it is a fact that must be recognized, and 
the sooner it is looked in the face the better. This demand comes from 
the necessity of having steel for cannon. The assertion of this as an 
absolute necessity, and the consequences that follow, may seem startling 
to some who would be willing to go on temporizing in this matter ; but 
we will try to show the necessity by a consideration of the service in 
which the guns are to be employed, and of the work that they must be 
required to do in order to be effective in such service. 

The power of the gun must be considered wholly in reference to its 
objective-mark. The power of offense must always be kept up toa 
maximum, irrespective of the power of defense of the vessel on which 
the gun is mounted. If the character of our future navy is to be 
judged of by the tenor of current ideas which are interchanged among 
the members of the service, our navy, with the exception of ironclad 
turreted vessels for harbor defense and torpedo-boats, will consist of 
wooden or composite vessels of different classes appropriately provided 
with canvas, and capable of attaining high speed under steam. Iron- 
clad cruisers for flag-ships and rams have been suggested, but their 
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early construction may be considered doubtful. If these wooden or 
composite vessels, which will constitute the chief portion of our force, 
are to be armed so as to be able to cope only with vessels of similar 
power of defense, we do not require any better armament than our 
own unequaled smooth-bored Dahlgren guns, supplemented by a few 
rifled guns for distant firing. High speed would enable us to come 
to close quarters, when the well-established accuracy and power of our 
favorite gun would effect all the destruction we could desire. For 
such supplementary armament as would be required for distant firing 
the Palliser converted gun, now introduced into the service, would 
constitute an all-sufficient auxiliary, and the ship might be considered 
as efficiently equipped for service. 

But this basis for armament is altogether false. The power of 
offense should always be kept in the foreground ; the more weak and 
frail the vessel the more powerful should be the battery (within her 
means of utilizing it), so as to make her offensive power a practical 
substitute for power of defense ; and our wooden and composite cruisers 
should be armed with guns which would not only make them able to 
contend with vessels of similar construction, but which should be able 
to produce serious effect on the armor of ironclad vessels. This is 
the more important in a navy into which we do not intend to introduce 
“ Thunderers,” “ Inflexibles,” or “ Duilios,” but in which vessels of 
the class under consideration may be called upon to perform service 
far more serious than ships of their class are generally used for. The 
ability of presenting positive resistance to shot might enable one of 
the above-named ships to advance to a position in action where an in- 
different battery might proved effective, but the triumph of armament 
would result from enabling a vessel of weak defense to contend with one 
of greater power of resistance through the superior effect of her means 
of offense. The fact is, that, in a navy constituted as ours is sure to 
be, there is a greater necessity than in all others to bring this matter 
of armament to a superior point of refinement, and to get the greatest 
possible amount of work and efficiency out of the least possible weight. 

Now, let us first decide what is the amount of work that we ought to 
require from the armaments of our unarmored cruisers. In the sim- 
plest terms, what is the thickness of armor that their guns should be 
able to penetrate or to shatter by racking? Reference to the armor 
of European ships of war gives us the required information as to the 
defense of our objective-point. Our unarmored cruisers are not likely 
to be pitted against vessels carrying the thickness of armor of the 
three vessels cited above; they are not likely to encounter such on the 
high seas. These are too valuable to be trusted on ordinary service, 
they would be retained for special work ; but there is a large class of 
armored vessels both in the English and French navies which give a 
fair sample of the thickness of armor which can be readily carried by 
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vessels that would be met on the ocean, and it is against such as these 
that our guns should be designed to operate. 

The very admirable class of vessels in the French navy of the 
type of “ La Galissoniére” and “ La Belliqueuse,” which are used as 
flag-ships on foreign stations, have armor of 6 inches at the water- 
line ; our guns ought certainly to be able to pierce such a plate. The 
class in the English navy of the “ Agincourt” and “ Warrior” type 
have armor from 4} to 5} inches at the water-line ; and the class of the 
“Tron Duke” type has but 6 inches at some parts of the water-line, 
increased to 8 inches in the thickest portions. The thickest parts of 
the armor of the “Sultan” type is 9 inches, decreasing to 6 inches. 
These are the resistances to be overcome if we wish our unarmored 
cruisers to do anything on the seas except to contend with vessels of 
their own class and to sweep away an enemy’s commerce, and a study 
of the late experiences in the construction of cannon will enable us 
to supply ourselves with guns capable of achieving this object if we 
will make proper use of the light that we have. 

The work to be done by an unarmored cruiser must be done from 
a distance when risking an engagement with an armored enemy ; her 
superior armament, effective at long range, must compensate for her 
deficiency in defense, which precluded close quarters ; consequently in 
designing the armament for such vessels we must require a great sur- 
plus of power in our guns, in fact, in order to be considered effective 
against 6 or 8 inches of armor in the varying phases of a sea-fight; 
they should be able to show on the practice-ground an ability to 
penetrate a much greater thickness of plates. In order, then, to make 
these ships effective, it is indispensable that they should be armed 
with guns that are capable of doing an extraordinary amount of work, 
and yet the size of the vessels does not admit of their carrying guns 
of immense weight. 

In order to achieve the object that we have in view, to get this 
extraordinary work out of a comparatively light gun, it is evident that 
we must cut adrift from all old notions, even those which belong to 
the gradual advancement in late constructions, and must adopt at once 
the latest ideas and improvements that have resulted from the develop- 
ment of this subject, which has occupied now twenty years. There 
is no earthly use in our wasting time and money by traveling over an 
already well-beaten route; it is our privilege to be enabled at once to 
avail ourselves of the labors of others, and to jump to the final con- 
clusion. 

It is evident that we must secure great initial velocity for the 
projectile; we should not be content with any velocity below 1750 
feet per second, and it should be our object to attain to 2000 feet per 
second. In order to achieve this the powder-charge must be very 
large, the enlarged powder-chamber must be adopted, and the bore 
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of the gun must have remarkable length in order to burn the powder 
necessary to impart the velocity. This makes indispensable the adoption 
of the principle of breech-loading, as it would simply be impossible 
to work guns of such length, on the decks of such vessels as we are 
alluding to, if the guns had to be loaded at the muzzle. The work 
that the gun is expected to do thus pretty clearly defines the char- 
acteristics that it must possess, and these being known, it remains 
to determine upon calibres, and to select such metal and adopt such a 
system of construction as will provide the gun with a surplus of 
strength for the pressures to which it will be subjected, so as to have 
a wide margin of safety. 

As the gun must be limited in weight the matter of calibre is also 
limited, and choice is restricted. A diameter of bore of 8 inches 
would probably be as high as the calibre could be carried, for this 
would, no doubt, with a length over all of about 18 feet, bring the 
weight of the gun up to 10 tons, which would limit its use to the larger 
class of unarmored cruisers. For the smaller classes guns of 7 or of 6 
inches in diameter would be appropriate, always requiring that the same 
initial velocity should be obtained. 

Now, what work can we get out of these guns? We require an 
initial velocity of 1750 or 2000 feet per second, the charge of powder 
will have to be determined to produce this velocity ; the weight of 
the projectile for the 8-inch gun will probably be 200 pounds, that 
for the 7-inch gun about 140 pounds, and that for the 6-inch gun 
about 80 pounds. 

With a velocity of 2000 feet per second and a projectile of 200 
pounds we will have a total energy developed in foot-tons of 5551; 
and with a velocity of 1750 feet per second we will have an energy 
of 4250 foot-tons. 

With a velocity of 2000 feet per second and a projectile of 140 
pounds we will have a total energy in foot-tons of 3886; and with a ve- 
locity of 1750 feet per second we will have an energy of 2975 foot-tons. 

With a velocity of 2000 feet per second and a projectile of 80 
pounds we will have a total energy of 2220 foot-tons; and with a 
velocity of 1750 feet per second we will have an energy of 1700 foot- 
tons. Tabulated it will appear thus: 


Enency per Incu 
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In order the more distinctly to appreciate the enormous amount 
of work that it is proposed to get out of these guns, it will be well to 
contrast with it the work which is done by the Palliser guns of similar 
calibre, for example, the 8-inch. The Palliser 8-inch gun has a length 
of tube of 128 inches, or 16 calibres. With a projectile of 180 pounds 
it is fired with powder-charges of 20 pounds and of 35 pounds. Under 
these circumstances initial velocities are obtained of 1200 feet per second 
with the 20 pounds charge, and 1466 feet per second with the 35 pounds 
charge. This data shows the total energy developed to be 1798 foot- 
tons and 2684 foot-tons, respectively. Tabulated it will appear thus: 








Enency Per Inca 
Patuiser Gun. PROJECTILE. ° ToraL ENERGY. or 


Now, knowing the energies that can be developed, which represents 
the work that can be done, let us see what thickness of armor can be 
pierced or otherwise damaged by these guns respectively. 

Turning to the official diagram of penetrations of English ordnance, 
published in “Naval Mission to Europe, 1870-72,” we find, with 


approximate accuracy, what, when applied to the previous tables, 
appears thus: 


Enercy Per INcH THICKNESS OF PLATE 
SHOT WILL PENETRATE 
Suor’s CIRCUMFERENCE. AT Yarns. 








This table represents concisely, and with sufficient accuracy for 
our present purpose, the work that can be done with the respective 
guns. We see that the Palliser 8-inch gun is excelled in power by the 
6-inch gun when throwing its shot with a velocity of 2000 feet per 
second, and is excelled by the 7-inch gun when discharging its shot 
with a velocity of 1750 feet per second. It is supposed that the ve- 
locities given in the Palliser gun are the highest that it is possible to 
give, for the amount of powder that can be burned is naturally limited 
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by the length of the tube, and in the Palliser gun the length of tube 
is limited by the length of the casing that incloses it. 

The great superiority of the proposed guns lies in the length of 
tube, which admits of burning more powder, and, under the limitation 
of total weight to which we have restricted ourselves, we see that we 
cannot increase the power of our guns if we adhere to the use of the 
coiled tube. As long as the coiled tube is inclosed in a casing it can 
be safely depended upon, for the circumferential arrangement of the 
metal is the best possible to resist tangential strain, but in order to con- 
form to the new departure in artillery it must be remembered that the 
longitudinal strength of the tube has increased in importance. The 
coiled tube has no longitudinal strength that can be depended on apart 
from that of the inclosing casing, and it could not be risked in projec- 
tion beyond its casing either at the chase or at the breech. This weak- 
ness is fatal to its usefulness under the present necessities of ordnance, 
for the length of the tube is limited by that of the casing, and the 
casing cannot be lengthened without so increasing the total weight as 
to make the gun too heavy for the object for which it is designed. The 
new method of applying the force of gunpowder in the tube, by gradual 
combustion, has the effect of modifying the effort of the gases at the 
seat of the charge, but the pressure along the bore is increased in pro- 
portion, and a good margin of safety must be preserved both against 
longitudinal and tangential strains along the whole length of the bore. 

The exhibition of the want of longitudinal strength in the coils of 
the 100-ton gun which burst on board of the “ Duilio” is a striking 
proof of the inability of the coil to supply such strength. The steel 
tube of this gun being fractured transversely, the coils were called upon 
to resist the longitudinal strain produced by the charge, to which they 
proved totally inadequate; but, on the contrary, “they separated from 
each other so that the breech of the gun was pushed backward by the 
force of the gas generated by the charge;” this completed the trans- 
verse fracture of the entire wall of the piece. It would seem as if this 
instance of the practical failure of a system would be all-sufficient 
to show the necessity of the adoption of steel both for tubes and for 
reinforce. 

Referring again to the last table above, and comparing the power 
of the 8-inch Palliser with that of the proposed 8-inch gun, the ad- 
vantage of the long tube and increased velocity is made very apparent, 
the thickness of plate which each is respectively competent to pierce 
at 200 yards being 8 and 15 inches. In this difference of power we 
possess the “surplus” which we alluded to above as being necessary to 
enable our unarmored cruisers to cope at a distance with an armored 
enemy. We see at once that a gun that can send its projectile through 
15 inches of iron at 200 yards will be able to pierce our objective- 
point, a vessel armored with 6 or 8 inches of iron, at great distances,. 

Vor. II.—No. 5. 43 
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and this surplus power will enable a shot from such a gun as we pro- 
pose to do great damage by racking, even if an obliquity of impact 
should modify the effect by preventing penetration. 

That the supposititious guns that we have assumed in this discussion 
are thoroughly practical illustrations, and that the power assumed for 
them is not overdrawn, is readily shown by reference to the perform- 
ance of the guns that have lately been experimented with at Meppen, 
under the patronage of that prince of gun-makers, Mr. Krupp. In 
passing, we cannot refrain from recording a regret that at these re- 
markable experiments, which mark so important an epoch in the history 
of artillery, the United States should have made itself so conspicuous 
by the absence of representatives from the country. We are enabled 
to profit from the experiments through the published reports of very 
competent artillery reporters for the leading newspapers of England, 
but the fact that no officers from the army or navy of the United 
States were present on the field implies a lack of interest in a subject 
which attracted the attention of all other governments in the world. 
The brilliant results, however, of the Krupp experiments at Meppen 
cannot be ignored, and the superiority of the metal and manufacture at 
Essen can no longer be denied ; the whole world of artillerists has been 
roused to astonishment at the success of such audacity as has been 
practiced, and the gloom of doubt that has heretofore haunted the 
road of improvement, in which it was found hard to break away from 
the security felt in old nations, has been dissipated ; and the success of 
breech-loading cannon, the necessity of great length of tube for veloci- 
ties, and the necessity of steel as the material for tubes and reinforce, 
are now three established facts that cannot be controverted. With 
such results as ‘we have before us in the record of the Meppen experi- 
ments, to temporize with makeshifts, and to be absorbed with small 
things, seems like deliberate waste of public money. 

In the list of the guns used at Meppen, we find no gun that we 
can cite of the size of the supposititious ones that we have discussed 
above. The series embraced guns from 70 tons weight down to a 
cannon of 1 ton weight, sufficiently comprehensive without doubt ; but 
the nearest approach to such a gun as we have suggested for our 
unarmored cruisers is the 9}-inch gun, of 18 tons weight, which would 
be a formidable piece in any casemated or turreted battery. We will 
extract from the reports a few points. 

Length of gun, 17 feet 9 inches; length of powder-chamber, 4 feet 
2 inches; diameter of powder-chamber, 11} inches; charge of powder, 
165 pounds; weight of chilled shell, 350 pounds; initial velocity, 
1910 feet per second ; total energy, 8755 foot-tons ; thickness of plate 
perforated at 163 yards, 20 inches. 

When we look at this picture and then revert to our own impo- 
tence, truly we may cry in our despair, “ How long, how long?” 
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There is one ray of comfort to be derived from a survey of the field 
of ordnance if we take in all nations. It isa selfish one, and it springs 
from the feeling that is instinctive with us that “ misery loves com- 
pany.” Badly off as we are, we are not alone in our discomfiture and 
in our consciousness of inferiority. The experiments of Mr. Krupp 
at Meppen have shown to the artillerists of England and France that 
they have been badly beaten in the struggle, and they will be forced to 
reform their systems. This acknowledgment of the inferiority of the 
English artillery is very.candidly made by one of those who assisted at 
the experiments. In alluding to the 94-inch gun which we cited above, 
he says, “The 24-centimetre gun, which weighs 18 tons, and the English 
38-ton gun is capable of exerting about the same amount of power. 
The latter firing a projectile weighing 812 pounds with 200 pounds 
of powder developed 340 foot-tons of energy per inch of circumfer- 
ence, and the shot passed through three plates of 6} inches in thick- 
ness, and bent and broke a fourth, but failed to pierce it. It would 
probably not be unfair to say, therefore, that the Krupp guns are about 
equal in power of penetration to Woolwich guns of twice their weight.” 
It is evident that a new departure is to be taken in the English gun- 
factories. The ray of comfort in this is, that as we have nothing to 
undo in our manufacture, we may, if we start now, be able to take a 
place in the race with those who have already been in the field, but 
who were pursuing the wrong track. The plans at Woolwich and at 
Ellswick are designed for the construction of a certain gun, a wrought- 
iron gun so called, and this gun is proved to be deficient. There will 
be delays in driving home to the minds of those in authority the con- 
viction of the necessity of departing from the old faith, much time 
will be required to effect the changes necessary before proceeding to a 
new system of manufacture, and in this interval of time lies our op- 
portunity to enter the lists in the struggle for supremacy. 

The points made and the suggestions offered in this paper are purely 
practical ; but in closing we take pleasure to refer to a very able and 
thoughtful article in the March number of this magazine, on the subject 
of the development of artillery, by Professor J. M. Brooke, of the 
Virginia Military Institute, in which he draws a conclusion which 
confirms our idea of the necessity that will be felt by the English 
artillerists to reform their system of construction in consequence of the 
demand for increased length of tube. 

After giving a very interesting sketch of the development of breech- 
loading cannon, he favors us with an instructive history of the growth 
of the idea of an increased space in the powder-chamber, which alone 
can give an opportunity for the simultaneous ignition of the whole 
charge. His thoughts are very suggestive on the matter of the irregular 
explosions that take place in the powder-chamber where the charge is 
closely packed, resulting in irregular generation of contending volumes 
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of gas, due to the limited space in which the ignition takes place; 
some of the mysterious “wave pressures” may be accounted for by 
this theory. 

In his discussion of the air-space in the powder-chamber, he alludes 
to the effect that an increase in the diameter of the chamber as com- 
pared with that of the bore will have upon the longitudinal stress upon 
the forward end of the chamber, which he holds will be increased by 
this cause. It is remarkable how this theory is substantially confirmed 
by the accident to the 100-ton gun on board of the “ Duilio.” The 
chamber of this gun was a cylinder terminating at. both ends in a 
truncated cone; this form was produced by boring out the midship 
portion of the original chamber, which was cylindrical along its whole 
length. The rupture of the tube took place at the base of the forward 
cone, thus proving the existence of a great pressure at this point; Pro- 
fessor Brooke may well conclude that modern requirements will not 
be satistied by “enlarging the chambers of large guns of recent con- 
struction,” which weakens the guns, and presents the anomaly of firing 
an increased charge of powder from a gun that has been deprived of a 
portion of its original strength. 

E. Smpson, 
Commodore U. 8. Navy. 


Nava Sration, New Lonypon, 
March, 1880. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE military record for the past month is exceptional, in so far as it 
presents nothing of special importance to chronicle. Happily for its 
best interests, the world is now at comparative peace, although, as far as 
Europe is concerned, that peace is scarcely less expensive and depressing 
than actual war would be, in consequence of the ruinous drain upon all 
the resources of the continental nations which their vast military estab- 
lishments entail, and the ever-threatening danger of an international 
rupture, as to which no one can predict when or where it will occur. 

In Eastern Europe the situation has not materially changed during 
the past few months. Turkey is still vainly struggling against the in- 
evitable, dying hard, if not nobly, her final dissolution from financial 
and internal political ills—even if her neighbors do not aggravate her 
condition—being merely a question of short time. The several states 
and principalities which were created autonomous governments by the 
Treaty of Berlin are organizing as rapidly as Turkish political procras- 
tination and their own mutual quarrelings will permit. They will 
probably be fully organized as independent states just about the time 
that Russia and Austria will step in and swallow them up. 

In the far East, China is preparing for, if she has not already 
begun, the reoccupation of the Kuldja country, which she temporarily 
ceded to Russia some years ago. The people of the Kuldja, however, 
while really Chinese, having enjoyed the benefit of Russian rule for a 
time, find it so much better than the Chinese rule, are disinclined to 
give it up, and are disposed to fight against the proposed retrocession. 
China is sending a large army to enforce her demands, and while Rus- 
sia is not openly making any opposition, there can be no doubt that she 
is secretly assisting her political protégés, and as this assistance cannot 
long be kept secret, it is certain to bring her into conflict with China 
sooner or later. 

Probably the most important event of the past month, in its influ- 
ence upon the future, is the overthrow of the Conservative party in 
Great Britain. This assures a decided change in British policy in the 
East, particularly in India and Afghanistan, and singularly verifies a 
prediction made in THE UnrTED SERVICE for March. In referring to 
the British policy in Afghanistan, it was said that the failure of that 
policy, and the early withdrawal of the British troops from that country, 
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would be followed by “the early withdrawal of the Beaconsfield min- 
istry from Downing Street,”—a prediction fulfilled within siaty days, 
although at the time that it was made it seemed to the world utterly 
improbable. One of the first measures of the new Liberal govern- 
ment will be the recall of Lord Lytton, governor-general of India, and 
the appointment of some one in his stead (probably Lord Northbrook, 
the best man for the position) who will carry out the opposite policy 
of the new party. A radically different policy will be pursued in the 
affairs of Eastern Europe, also, so that the world will now look anx- 
iously forward to the course adopted by the incoming Liberals. 


It is to be hoped that the bill now before Congress authorizing “a re- 
tired list of non-commissioned officers of the United States army who 
have served therein continuously, honorably, and faithfully for thirty 
years or upward,” may soon become a law. The importance of this 
class in the service has never been fully recognized in the laws relating 
to them, and the bill above referred to is but a tardy acknowledgment 
of a debt of justice, the payment of which has been too long withheld. 
It has been repeatedly decided, both at home and abroad, that the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of an army depend largely upon its non-commis- 
sioned officers. To obtain those of the highest character and ability, it 
is advisable and necessary to offer every inducement to men possessing 
such qualities to enter the service, and to remain in it after entering, 
Liberal pay and proper consideration for their rank should be given to 
them while in the service, and will do much towards accomplishing the 
desired end ; but an official rank, with an assured pension for their old 
age, after having given the best years of their life to their country, and 
when they are unfitted for engaging in ordinary business occupations, 
will do much more towards reconciling them to remaining in it for life. 
The wisdom and justice of the proposed measure are too evident to all 
thinking minds to render discussion of it necessary. 


THE chiefs and head-men of the Utes have at last been emancipated 
from the semi-duress in which they have been so long kept at Wash- 
ington, and have returned to their reservation in Colorado. The result 
of the negotiations with them is now before Congress, in the form of an 
agreement which the Honorable Secretary of the Interior asks Congress 
to ratify and supplement by the legislation necessary to give effect to 
its stipulations. The objects sought to be obtained on the part of the 
government by this agreement are ostensibly the surrender for trial of 
the Indians engaged in the massacre of Agent Meeker and the em- 
ployees at the White River agency in September last, and the recession 
to the United States of the greater portion of the present Ute reserva- 
tion in Colorado. In consideration of this surrender and recession 
the Indians are to receive allotments of land in severalty,—the Southern 
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Utes on the La Plata River, in Colorado and New Mexico; the Un- 
compahgres on Grand River, near the mouth of the Gunnison, in Col- 
orado and Utah ; and the White River Utes on the Uintah reservation, 
in Utah,—each head of a family receiving not more than one-quarter 
of a section, with an additional quantity of grazing land not exceeding 
one-quarter of a section ; each single person over eighteen years of age, 
not more than one-eighth of a section, with an allowance of grazing 
land not to exceed the same amount; and all persons under eighteen 
years of age receiving one-eighth of a section, with an additional one- 
eighth of grazing land. When settled upon these lands the Indians 
are to be furnished with houses, wagons, agricultural implements, and 
stock-cattle sufficient for their reasonable wants, and also with saw- and 
grist-mills. In addition to such sums of money as are stipulated in 
existing treaties, a sum is to be set apart and held as a perpetual trust 
for the Indians sufficient in amount to produce an income of fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum, which is to be distributed per capita among 
them annually forever. 

These in brief are the main points in the proposed composition 
with the Utes. It would have been more dignified on the part of the 
government to have insisted on securing the arrest of all the partici- 
pants in the massacre of Agent Meeker and his employees, and the 
ravishers of defenseless women, before proceeding to treat with the 
Utes for a removal from their present reservation; but that might 
have involved a “ war,” one, too, the responsibility for which would 
have rested solely on the Department of the Interior. In view of such 
a consummation, the lives of white men, the persons of white women, 
the dignity and honor of the government are, in the estimation of the 
Interior Department, not worth considering. As the proposed settle- 
ment, however, may possibly prove the entering wedge to a complete 
breaking up of the present absurd system, we refrain from criticism and 
bid it God speed. 


As Secretary Thompson happily quoted in his letter of instructions 
to Captain Potter of the “Constellation,” upon the departure of that 
vessel with relief supplies for Ireland, “ Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than War.” It is one of the many signs of the in- 
creasing humanity and advancing civilization of the world that the 
instruments of war—the symbols of nations’ enmity with one another 
—are so frequently converted into messengers of charity,—instruments 
of “ peace, and good will toward man.” The conduct of the American 
people and government in this hour of Ireland’s supreme distress is in 
striking contrast with that of the English people and government, 
whose inattention to a condition of affairs for which they are chiefly 
responsible amounts almost to indifference. In her present mission the 
“Constellation” gains a nobler, more glorious victory than would be 
her success in battle over a hostile fleet. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


A REVISED and enlarged edition of Commander A. P. Cooke’s work on ‘‘ Naval 
Ordnance and Gunnery”’ has just been issued by Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, and will shortly be reviewed at length in Taz Unirep SERVICE. 


Among the latest foreign announcements of military interest is Mr. Marvin’s 
forthcoming volume on “ Russian Campaigns with the Teke-Turcomans,’”’ which 
is expected to throw much light on the Russian policy in the East. 


CotoneL W. H. Roserts’s “‘ Hints and Helps for National Guardsmen,’’ pub- 
lished by Van Nostrand, will be. found invaluable by the class for whom it is in- 
tended. It gives instruction in the routine duties and customs of the service, and 
treats of the duties and responsibilities of commissioned and non-commissioned 


officers. 


Messrs. JoHN WILEY & Sons have in press an elaborately illustrated volume 
on ‘‘ The Navies of the World,” by Lieutenant Very, U.S.N. It will treat of the 
construction of naval ships, armors, and torpedoes, and of other relevant subjects, 
and will give tables showing the class, size, speed, and power of almost every man- 
of-war afloat. 


Siz Ropert SPENCER Rosrnson has a critical article on ‘‘ England as a Naval 
Power”’ in the Nineteenth Century for March. 


Captain JAMES Forney, U.S.M.C., is the author of a little book entitled 
‘‘ Instructions for Recruiting Officers of the U.S. Marine Corps,’”’ which will be 
of much value to marine officers on recruiting service. 


Messrs. E. Remineton & Sons, of New York, have begun the publication of 
an illustrated monthly called The Forest, Forge, and Farm, which, among its other 
special departments, will treat of the manufacture and use of fire-arms of all kinds. 


“Tar NavaL History oF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE DECLARATION OF 
War BY FRANCE, IN 1793, TO THE ACCESSION OF GrorGE IV.,” by William 
James, with a continuation of the history down to the battle of Navarino (1827), 
by Captain Chamier, is one of R. Bentley & Son’s (London) latest publications. 


GENERAL R. W. JoHnson and Chaplain Thomas B. Van Horne are both en- 
gaged on biographies of the late Major-General George H. Thomas. 


Among other articles which will appear in the next number of Taz UniTED 
SzRvicE will be the following: ‘‘ The Career of Commander W. B. Cushing,” by 
Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen; ‘ Lineal vs. Regimental Promotion,” by Captain 
Henry Romeyn; ‘‘ Naval Uniforms,”’ by Rear-Admiral George H. Preble; ‘ Bits 
of Army Etymology,” by Colonel H. W. Closson; ‘‘ Naval Ordnance,’’ by Com- 
modore Edward Simpson; ‘‘The Puritan Militia,” by Dr. Charles E. Banks, of 
Portland; a valuable paper on ‘“‘ The Italian Navy,’ by Chief Engineer J. W. 
King; and “Indian Story Land,” by Captain J. Scott Payne. 





